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The Department of Foreign Alikin and International Trade, Government of Canada, through Shastrt Indo-Canadlan Institute, 
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wi gntiHfy ; Ap plicants in all categories must be citizens or permanent residents of India and proficient in either English or French. Repeat 
applications for faculty awards will not be considered until the objectives of die earlier award have been demonstrably achieved. 

a. Cuarftan Studks Faculty Research and; b. Faculty Enrichment Fellowships 

These awards are iatended to firnd a visit to Canada of up to five weeks in duration to work on projects identified by toe appliscnts. The 
projects should lead to die publication of scholarly articles in Indian in the case of research awards and toe development of courses on Canada 
in Indian universities in the case of enrichment awards. Preference will be given to projects which focus on topics in the social sciences and toe 
hmwgnitii*-< and w hic h fend themselves to enhancing die understanding of Canada, or of toe Canada-hdia rela tion s h ip, in India. 

Applicants will normally be full-time members of toe g*-***™^ staff of a recognized institution of higher education or an equivalent degree- 
granting organization in India. Faculty Research applicants may also be scholars at research and policy institutes in India or professors 
emeriti. Applicants should hold a degree equivalent to postgraduate qualification. Applications will be considered from those without these 
formal qualifications only if successful research and <*■**»»«£ experience can be demonstrated Applicants able to provide evidence of their 
intern et in or involv eme nt with Pamawfa prior to die application will be preferred. This may be demonstrated by courses already given, research 
undertaken, active membership in relevant or ganisati ons, etc. 

Please note that all successful applicants in both faculty categories will be required to attend a Ca nad ia n Studies summa-institute-cum- 
orientation session for four days in May or June 2000 at a location in Canada to be announced and a one day orientation workshop in New 
Delhi. The r emainder of the award period will be spent working oo die projects proposed in die applications. 

c Canadian Studies Doctoral Research Fellowships (Canadian Studies Graduate Awards) 

Th ey awards arr mff Mrd b 1 ™* research in Panada for a period of up to ten months on the applicants doctoral dissertation. Preference will 
be given to applicants whose dissertations focus on topics in toe social sciences and the humanities, which are most likely to advance 
understandmg of Canada in India. Applicants must he enrolled as doctoral candidates in a recognized institution of high education or equivalent 
degree-granting organization and must expect to have completed non-thesis requirements of the'Ph.D. by the time the tenure of the award 
commences. 

ILShartri Indo - Canadlan Institute, with funding from the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA), invites applications 
from —tahiMted Indian Scholars in the areas of Development and Environment, Social and Economic Reform, Private-sector 
Development, Gender and Development; for the folowing fellowships: 

a. Development Studies in Social Sciences and Humanities: This fellowship enables the Indian Scholar to undertake research and related 
activities on various development issues. Duration: four months between 1 September 2000 and 1 January 2001. 

b. Women and Development 

i) Faculty Research Fellowship: These fellowships enable the faculty members of Indian Colleges and Universities to cany out research 
in Canada. Duration: four months between 1 September 2000 and 1 January 2001. 

ii) Doctoral Research Fellowships : This fellowship is intended to support research in Canada on the applicant’s doctoral dissertation. 
Applicants must be enrolled as doctoral candidates in a recognized institution of high education or equi valent degree-granting organization 
and mnet expect to hflvf completed imn- ttiM ia requirements of the Ph.D. by the time the tenure of die award commences. Duration: up to 
right months between 1 September 2000 and 1 January 2001. 

iii) pilot Project Awards; This award makes possible the preliminary exploration of a research proposal that gives promise of substantial 
farther development Duration: up to two mouths between 1 September 2000 and 1 January 2001. 

iv) Visiting Lectureships; These fellowships enable Indian scholars to visit Canada for a period of three weeks to give lectures and to do 
tpnv> netwo rking with miigagiten in their academic area. Duration: three-week lecture tour in Canada between 1 September 2000 and 1 

January 2001. 

c. Media Fellowships: These fellowships supports the research of mid-level journalists in print and electronic media in Can a d a far a period 
of four menths each to explore in depth a developmental issue. Duration: four months between 1 September 2000 and 1 March 2001. 

sin— tfi— awards are a part of the Institute's Development Studies Programme, work to be carried out during the tenure of the 
fellowships must have a dear developmental significance. 

General Eligibility : rwirian* must be; i) citizens or permanent residents of India; ii) have a clear and focused plan of work which can 
reasonably be during the tenure of the fellowship, apd iii) be prepared to leave for C a nada no later than 1 January 2001 if selected. 

Value: i) excursion rate return air ticket between India and Canada; ii) Cdn $ 500 for books and personal effects; iii) a living and acc ommo dation 
allowance. 
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For Whom the Official Language 

Shreesh Chaudhary* 

Hindi and other official languages in India are used in government 
offices in a form which is archaic and incomprehensible to non-special¬ 
ist users of even these languages. Some examples of their incompre¬ 
hensibility are given below: 
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English 

Official Hindi 

agency 

abhikaran 

chartered 

chartarit 

accountant 

lekhakar 

creche 

shishu sadan 

marketing 

vipanan 


English 

Official Hindi 

brochure 

vivaranika 

courier 

vartahar 

exchange 

vinimayakendra 

faculty 

sankaya 

passport 

parpatra 


Usually, the following arguments are advanced for an indigenous 
"official" language: 

a) A sovereign self-respecting country must use its own native lan¬ 
guage at least for official purposes. 

b) The language of the government must be comprehensible to the 
governed. 

c) This will also standardize, modernize and enrich the language in 
use. 

Examples from the Comprehensive Glossary of Technical Terms pre¬ 
pared by the Council for Scientific & Technical Terminology (CSTT) of 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development of the Government of 
India (1991), as also from other official glossaries, show that the new 
terms are more incomprehensible than their English originals. Many 
Hindi speakers, including even .those with a university degree in Hindi, 
find these terms difficult to understand. Moreover the current practice 
prevents new words from getting into the language, making it an arti¬ 
ficial language which can be used only by the initiated few. 

A properly structured survey on the relative comprehensibility of 
the English and the translated versions of these terms is yet to be un¬ 
dertaken, but random surveys strongly indicate that the purism of the 
kind displayed by the designers of these glossaries hinders compre¬ 
hensibility and hampers the growth of the language in question. Even 
educated speakers of Hindi with university degrees in Hindi as a sub¬ 
ject have in the random surveys expressed their ignorance of many of 
these terms. The random surveys have also been conducted with edu¬ 
cated non-native speakers of Hindi and they also feel baffled with these 
terms. Both educated and uneducated non-native risers of Hindi, espe¬ 
cially in South and North-East express total incomprehensibility of these 
terms. So do many translators in the lower echelons of the Official Lan¬ 
guage departments of Government of India organisations. The only 
people who do not seem to have experienced any difficulty with these 
terms are those in the upper echelons of the Official Language depart¬ 
ments of these organisations. 

This seems to be an unfortunate situation, and, it raises the ques¬ 
tion of relevance — who are these terms meant for, are they meant far 
use by the upper echelons of translators in the Official language de- 
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partments of government organisations only, or at 
. some point of time later are they also expected to be 
accepted, adopted and used by general users of the 
language? If the latter is the main objective behind hav¬ 
ing translators and translations, then the present policy 
of this kind for the preparation of glossaries in Indian 
languages must be reviewed and reformulated. It helps 
none, neither the users nor the language, nor the or- 
’ganisation using this language- This is only a self-sus¬ 
taining exercise. According to one estimate, CSTT in 
the first 25 years of its existence came up with one glos¬ 
sary of technical terms for administration, but during 
this period approximately Rs. 50 crore were spent on 
it. A country like India, which has among the lowest 
allocations for education in the world, can ill-affoid 
luxuries of this kind. 

Worse still, this kind of tendency in a central gov¬ 
ernment organisation sets a trend for regional organi¬ 
sations of this kind to follow. So the rendering of these 
English terms in Marathi, Tamil, Kannada or Telugu 
has also become so opaque and remote that they can¬ 
not be used easily by the average users of these lan¬ 
guages. In a comprehensive review of the suitability 
of Indian languages for use as the language of law and 
justice, Jennifer Bayer in a monograph published by 
the Central Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), 
Mysore in 1986 shows that though Tamil has made 
much progress in this regard, it is yet to come dose 
enough for the common users of Tamil to adopt and 
use Tamil for legal purposes. Bayer also shows how 
Tamil, and by implication other Indian languages too, 
are yet to achieve the standardisation and uniformity 
in the coining and use to legal terms. The same term 
may represent a different concept in a different con¬ 
text, as the same concepts in different contexts may be 
represented by different terms. 

Part of this confusion may owe to time. With time, 
one may argue, people will get used to these terms, 
and then they would have one to one relationship with 
foe concepts. Perhaps that is true. But part of foe prob¬ 
lem is also to do with a marked tendency to ignore 
existing terms and terms in popular use due to prefer¬ 
ence for the purist kind of coined words. In another 
study published in 1986, Prof. E. Annamalai and his 
colleagues of foe OIL present some examples of such 
a preferential tendency among foe designers of these 
glossaries. Looking at it from the point of view of the 
problem faced by the lexicographer of such languages, 
they observe that these neologisms coined by commit¬ 
tees may have the authority of the planner, but they 
do not have the acceptance of foe user. There exist 
corresponding common words which sound ordinary. 
The following are examples of such pairs where the 


words in the last column were created by the Hindi 
Parishad. 

Glossary Common Word Coined Word 

fishing rod bansi a:khet danda 

arsenic sankhiya nepalaj 

sulphur gandhaka sulbari 

auction nilaan koshavikraya 

octroi curigi dwa:radeya 

tehsil tehsi:l bhukti 

There seems to be no reason why common words 
are not acceptable to designers of these glossaries. All 
may agree that a nation must have a national language. 
Mostly it is an indigenous language, as in Japan; or, a 
mixture of indigenous and some foreign language, as 
in Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand; or, it can even be 
a foreign language which serves the purpose of being 
foe national official language, such as in Singapore. 
Unless we are jingoistic, there is nothing very wrong 
in foe policy of the latter kind too. A great deal of wis¬ 
dom has been shown in this matter by a tiny country 
like Singapore. It has three principal languages, Chi¬ 
nese, Malay and Tamil. They are all national languages 
and receive government patronage in education and 
culture. But the official language of the city nation is 
none of these, it is English. And, for that matter, Singa¬ 
pore is not second to any country in Asia, as far as cul¬ 
ture, power and prestige go. 

Regardless of any other consideration, a national/ 
official language must be comprehensible to a vast 
majority of its own people, otherwise the very purpose 
of having a national language as the official language 
is lost, unless of course foe purpose was purely and 
only ornamental. Most people, including the Indian 
National Congress, during India's long struggle for 
independence had also demanded that India should 
adopt an Indian language, preferably Hindi, for use 
for official purposes. The long debate over Hindi ver¬ 
sus Hindustani during this movement had more to do 
with the level of comprehensibility of one over the other 
to the common person. 

Gandhiji's Criteria 

Expressing the majority voice of common sense, 
Gandhiji set out some dear criteria for the design of an 
official language for free nations. Giving (he presiden¬ 
tial address at the Second Gujarat Educational Confer¬ 
ence at Broach on October 20,1917, Gandhiji suggested 
that for any language to have the status of the 'national 
language', it must satisfy the following requirements: 

1. It should be easy to learn for government officials. 

2. It should be capable of serving as a medium of 

religvous, economic and political intercourse 

throughout India. 
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3. It should be the speech of the majority of the in¬ 
habitants oi India. 

4. It should be easy toleam for the whole of the coun¬ 
ty 

5. In choosing this language, considerations of tem¬ 
porary or passing interest should not count. 
(Hmgonmi, 1965 :6-14). 

Gandhiji argues: 

... 1 call that language Hindi which Hindus and 
Muslims in the North speak and which is written 
either in the Devanagari or Urdu script. The dif¬ 
ference, (as seen between Hindi and Urdu) has 
been created by the educated classes. Educated 
Hindus Sanskritize their Hindi with the result that 
Muslims cannot follow it. In the same way, die 
Muslims of Lucknow Persianize their Urdu and 
make it unintelligible to Hindus. To the masses, 
both these languages are foreign and for which 
they have no use... The sweetness that 1 find in 
village Hindi is found neither in the speech of die 
Muslims of Lucknow, nor in that of the Hindu 
pandits of Prayag... 

Interestingly enough the criteria suggested by 
Gandhiji almost totally anticipate die criteria laid down 
later by CSTT for the preparation of the Comprehensive 
Glossary of the Technical Terms (1991). CSTT suggested 
the following 'Principles for Evolution of Terminology 
Approved by the Standing Commission for Scientific 
and Technical Terminology. 

1. 'International' terms should be adopted in their 
current English forms, as far as possible, and trans¬ 
literated in Hindi and other Indian languages ac¬ 
cording to their genius. The following should be 
taken as examples of 'international' terms: 

(a) Terms based on proper names, e.g. Marxism, 
Braille,... 

(b) Words like telephone, license, royalty, permit, 
tariff, etc. 

2. Conceptual terms should generally be translated. 

3. In the selection of Hindi equivalents simplicity, 
precision of meaning and easy intelligibility should 
be borne in mind. Obscurantism and purism may 
be avoided. 

4. The aim should be to achieve maximum possible 
identity in all possible Indian languages by select¬ 
ing terms: 

(a) common to as many of the regional languages 
as possible, and 

(b) based on Sanskrit roots. 


5. Indigenous terms, which have come into vogue in 
our languages for certain technical words of com¬ 
mon use, as ta:r for telegraph/ telegram,etc should 
be retained. 

6. Such loan words from English, Portuguese, French, 
etc, as have gained wide currency in Indian lan¬ 
guages should be retained, e.g. ticket, signal, pen¬ 
sion, police, bureau, restaurant, deluxe, etc. ... 

But, as other examples may show, there are nu¬ 
merous instances of violation of all of these criteria and 
excessive adherence only to (he one mentioned at (4b), 
i.e. terms based on Sanskrit roots. Such zealous adher¬ 
ence to purism neither enhances comprehensibility nor 
does it enrich the language. One might go to the extent 
of saying that if a language fails to move with time 
and confines itself to the status of the language of the 
small elite, then it might be the beginning of the end of 
this language- A good piece of evidence for such pessi¬ 
mism can be found in die demise of Sanskrit in India 
itself as the language first of popular and then of aca¬ 
demic use. 

As a tongue in cheek remark. Prof. Ambirajan ob¬ 
serves, 

...'purity' is an excellent attribute for desi ghee or 
Tirunelvelli halva but is of doubtful use when it- 
comes to language. Whenever national chauvin¬ 
ists tried to forcibly uphold the virginal purity of 
their languages from outside influences, they have 
failed. The proud Frenchmen who are anxious to 
protect their language from the ugly impact of 
English are only fighting a losing battle. Indeed 
even in England, whose language has absorbed 
elanents from all over the world, there have been 
attempts to maintain English from contamination. 
Just as our purists want the return of the Sanskrit- 
Hindi or Sangam-Tamil, fiercely nationalistic Eng¬ 
lishmen in die nineteenth century desired Saxon- 
English. They were proud of their medieval an¬ 
cestors who spoke a kind of pure English with its 
penchant for translating Latin or Greek com¬ 
pounds instead of using them straight-. 

The most famous protagonist for pure English was 
William Barnes (1801-1886) and he did make a heroic 
e ff or t to eliminate Latin and Greek words from Eng¬ 
lish. He tried to make words with Saxon origin popu¬ 
lar; such : booking (pamphlet), breaksome (fragile), 
folkdom (democracy), gtesnan (a musician), gleemote 
(a concert), licherest (cemetery), loremote (a sympo¬ 
sium), mindtoken (a symbol), wortlore (botany), etc. 
Bames had quite a following in his time. But, as Prof. 
Ambirajan concludes, luckily for English philologists 
were not enthusiastic about linguistic purity. 
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Undisputed Link Language 

English, as is well known, has borrowed from any 
language its speakers came in contact with, and today 
it is the undisputed link language of the world. French, 
on the other hand, were over-protective. They set up 
an academy to keep their language 'pure' and to keep 
put all foreign words even when these foreign words 
were used by French people or by those ruled by diem. 
Today Britain earns over a billion pounds and a half 
per annum from its export of English language courses, 
books and other material, whereas the French govem- 
ment spends about as much money and other resources 
to save French in its own land. 

Under the caption 'La Gloire Francaise', The Times, 
London reported on 19th Nov., 1991: 

This week a conference in Paris will re-examine 
the threat to the francophone world posed by the 
advance of English as the world's second language. 
Not only outside Europe but even in Latin coun¬ 
tries such as Spain and Italy, English is on the 
march; the French are fighting a rearguard action 
to keep English from taking over as the official lan¬ 
guage of any future European federation. For prac¬ 
tical purposes, this is already happening among 
bureaucrats and business people in their twenties 
and thirties... 

The treatment by the French elite of their language 
as an endangered species, to be protected from foreign 
influences rather than forced to adapt, often blinds 
them to new opportunities. A language that does not 
travel. The Times columnist rightly concludes, has no 
future. The zealots of purism in official languages in 
India, be it Hindi or Tamil, are doing a positive dis¬ 
service to their respective languages by insisting upon 
the use of only a particular kind of terminology. For 
many reasons India cannot take or even afford such 
exclusivism. 

One reason for the failure of purist attempts in In¬ 
dia can be its diverse cultures—no attempt to impose 
only one form upon the entire country has any chances 
of success here. The British and some of their success¬ 
ful predecessors understood this national trait fairly 
well That is why the British accepted the use of a lot of 
Persian/Arabic terms and Urdu and other scripts in 
the administration of revenue and justice. Some of their 
successful predecessors from the Mughal dynasty did 
so too. India, they recognised, has substantial variety 
even within a so-called language zone. As Jennifer 
Bayer observes, 

...even within a single language zone there is no 
dearth of examples which create problems for 
those who seek uniformity... In the Hindi Zone, 
the word for director is 'nirdeshak' and 'sanchalak'. 


...for the word 'grievance' central glossary gives 

'shikayaf, UP uses 'kashf, Bihar 'vyatha', and MP 

'dukh'... 

If one looks across languages, she further agues, 
one would find that while in Bengali 'shiksha' means 
'education', in Marathi it means punishment. Marathi 
makes a distinction between 'shiksha' and 'shikshan'. 
One reason why legal terminology in India poses a 
problem, according to Bayer is that choice of Sanskritic, 
Persian or popular vocabulary would determine the 
style of the text. A certain kind of terminology would 
go only with a certain kind of text We can, according 
to Bayer, either say 'dant chikitsalaya' or 'dant ka 
aspatal'. And this choice may not be easy. Translation 
of the legal English, Bayer observes, into Indian lan¬ 
guages is a problem. One has to accept the fact that 
there is no precise equivalent of many English words 
in other languages, and that the ideas expressed by 
them are not familiar to the speakers. 

In 1976 the Government of Tamil Nadu decided 
that all judgments of the court of law shall be written 
in Tamil. The Criminal Procedure Code, the Indian 
Penal Code and the Indian Evidence Act were trans¬ 
lated into Tamil. One of the objectives of translation 
was that translation should be in a style easily under¬ 
standable by the common man. In rendering the legal 
text into Tamil, the translators used terms drawn from 
old Tamil literature. For example, words for 'assertion' 
— 'araidal', 'declaration' — 'vilambal'.. etc are taken 
from old Tamil literature. Existing terms, one feels 
tempted to add, could have more effectively been used 
in Tamil sentences. 

During the period when late Sri Govind Menon 
was tiie Law Minister of India, a formula was evolved 
by consensus in the Law Ministers' Conference. This 
formula was that a term which adequately expressed 
a legal concept or idea prevalent in a region should 
not be replaced by a term coined by the Official lan¬ 
guage (Legislative) Commission in order to secure ter¬ 
minological uniformity. This was a good idea. But the 
official glossaries seem to have ignored even this. They 
are translating even telephone, post office, airport etc, 
with the result that the use of these exotic terms is con¬ 
fined only to a few documents in the government of¬ 
fices. No bigotry of the DMK party has stopped T&mil 
speakers from watching Hindi movies and Hindi film 
songs on television networks in Tamil Nadu, neither 
has it stopped them from learning and using Hindi. A 
very similar thing might happen to the official Hindi 
too. 

It maybe argued that general words acquire tech¬ 
nical meaning through usage-If the purpose is to make 
the official language comprehensible to the users, then 
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the prevailing terms in the popular language ought to 
be allowed. If the purpose is to enrich the language in 
question, even then the terminology in currency should 
be allowed. The language in question acquires so many 
more words for free, and gets richer to that extent. The 
learners and users of these terms do not have to use 
another set of new terms when learning a new lan¬ 
guage. An approach of this kind may not appear to be 
very sophisticated, but it may be eminently sensible 
and a very determined and promising step towards 
crossing the barriers of language and script in a multi¬ 
lingual country like India. 

Nepal seems to have done a good job of designing 
its official language. It has refrained from going for 
archaic terms as equivalents of, English. It has, on the 
other hand, shown enough courage to accept words of 
common use as technical terms for official language. 
This can be seen in any document in Nepali. 

But die mast sensible effort of this kind was made 
in the Soviet Union, and this aspect of die Soviet ex¬ 
periment can be commended in /“ 
spite of the fact that the Soviet Un¬ 
ion model of politiccve^onomy and 
cultural experiment in general 
seems to have failed and is in disre¬ 
pute today. 

In a review of the Soviet lan¬ 


guish construction was linguistic interaction, espe¬ 
cially lexical convergence, under the further processes 
of economic and cultural reconstruction. There was an 
increasing number of new words borrowed from Rus¬ 
sian language into the vocabulary of all languages. A 
comparative analysis of the editorials of the newspa¬ 
per written in 1924,1930 and 1940 shows that there 
were 14 new words or items per thousand in 1924,68 
in 1930, and236in 1940. Further die enrichment is mu¬ 
tual. Most of the other words from Russian borrowed 
into other languages or dialects are toponyms. This has 
been possible through a conscious, controlled and in¬ 
tensive development of the literary languages of the 
various peoples dirough linguistic interaction encom¬ 
passing language replacement mixing of languages, 
hybridization and superstratum, and, above alt 
through scriptoral revolution. 

The movement of fridianising the official language 
in India has a very successful model and a valuable 
lesson to learn in this. □ 



guage policy Tblsi Ram in his book 
Trading in the Language reports that 
there were 130 languages spoken by 
the Soviet people. Of these only 20 
possessed written norms and only 
four—Russian, Ukrairv Georgian 
and Armenian — had their own 
scripts. These 130 languages belong 
to the four great world family of lan¬ 
guages. Soviet leaders and lan¬ 
guage planners recognised that a 
common language is needed dur¬ 
ing the consolidation and establish¬ 
ment of a nation, and this can only 
be a living language, not a dead one 
: it must develop rapidly and in a 
flexible manner, and must also ab¬ 
sorb Che richness of the individual 


dialects as well as of the spoken lan¬ 
guage. They brought about a veri¬ 
table cultural revolution by sub- 
stantially latinising their scripts and 
writing system to be at par with the 
dominant cultures of Western Eu¬ 
rope and Americas. 


The result of the process of lin- 
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Listening for Speech Sounds 

Mathew M. Anjilivelil* 

S. Mohan** 


It is agreed that in the process of language learn¬ 
ing, listening is the first and foremost activity- With¬ 
out setting foot on this first step of the ladder one 
cannot climb further. Listening skill is the first com¬ 
plementary one towards the development and acqui¬ 
sition of other more active skills such as speaking, 
reading and writing in the hierarchy of language 
learning. 

Listening is considered as linguistic communi¬ 
cation of receiving information. Different people have 
different ends in listening to others. A doctor has his 
purpose when he listens to a patient, a judge has a 
different purpose when he listens to lawyers and 
petitioners; of course, a legislator has his own pur¬ 
pose to listen to people. People of social role and sta¬ 
tus listen to others to get information for the pur¬ 
pose of arriving at a decision or to pass judgements 
or to incorporate ideas in the statutes under prepa¬ 
ration with them and so on. But here the focus of this 
discussion is only on listening as a language learn¬ 
ing skill, not as linguistic communication of receiv¬ 
ing information. 

Hearing is more or less a passive activity and this 
is mistaken for listening by the taught and sometimes 
even by the tutor. But listening is an involved exer¬ 
cise though the external visible organs are not em¬ 
ployed in the realization of this activity. What is re¬ 
ceived by the sense organ, ear— in the case of face to 
face talk, by the eye too—is transmitted to the brain's 
corpus collosum, the seat of memory, through nerv¬ 
ous transmission and decoding process takes place 
interpreting what is received and finally storing there 
what is needed by separating and rejecting what is 
seemed unnecessary and excess. A language learner 
should be made aware, at the beginning itself of the 
difference between "hearing" and "listening" and the 
levels of importance to be attached to these two seem¬ 
ingly similar activities according to the context/situ¬ 
ation and the interest one should show and the im¬ 
portance he/she should give to these exercises as per 
the situation's demand. 

For English language learning, that too, when it 
is done in a second language learning or foreign lan- 


*Reader, Department of English, Alagappa Govt Arts 
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guage learning situation, listening practice is vital for 
the realization of sound accuracy. English is an 
"unphonetic" language i.e. it is not said/read/pro¬ 
nounced as it is written or as the letters/spellings 
suggest. Take some simple examples: In the words 
"cup", "cease", and "chin", the letter V stands to 
represent three different sounds. This is the case with 
all letters in English. This phenomenon is found vice 
versa also. Different letters stand to represent same 
sound in different words. E.g. kettle, cut, question. 
The letters 'k', V and 'q' stand to represent the 
same sound in all these words. From the utterance 
point, some letters are redundant in certain words, 
as't' in listen' and 'often', 'k' in 'know' and 'knife' 
and 'b' in 'doubt' and 'debt'. We know how the 
words like 'lieutenant' and 'colonel' are pro¬ 
nounced. The lack of this one-to-one relation be¬ 
tween the letters and sounds they represent makes 
the situation very much difficult for a non-native/ 
foreign student-to make utterances of English 
sounds, though not exactly, but at least very much 
akin to the native speakers', very difficult. So it is 
imperative that an English language learner 
should submit himself to the utterances of the na¬ 
tive/competent individuals who make English 
sounds intelligible to the listeners. 

A language learner while listening to the speech 
sounds should take sufficient care not to distract his 
attention to get the content comprehension of the 
speech. He should try to get the speech sounds only. 
In other words, he should never try to get the mean¬ 
ings of the words or the content of the speech, but 
listen to words as sounds, with the sole intention of 
catching the articulation of words as speech sounds. 
Care should be taken to deduce how the English 
sounds are different from his language, his mother 
tongue. 

Most of the learners who learn English as for¬ 
eign/second language, learn their mother tongue 
before they start learning English. So the learner 
should try to differentiate the nearest sound in his 
language and the sound in English language. Learn¬ 
ers who don't have much good exposure to English 
language situation, are very much under the grip of 
the influence of mother tongue. For example, in Tkmil 
Nadu some learners find it difficult to make a clear 
distinction between /p/ and /b/, and /t/ and /d/ 
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sounds initially, because of a strong vernacular hal¬ 
low as these two sets of sounds are not represented 
by four different letters. The first sounds in 'that' and 
'thin' are not made distinctively different by the South 
Indian learners of English. There are very many in¬ 
stances of these types. Language experts/research¬ 
ers have attributed reasons for these types of errors 
to the vernacular influence, though other influenc¬ 
ing factors are also there. 

Sometime or other the speech sounds have to 
come out from a language learner. So silent speech 
practice, speech within oneself, is of no use. It can¬ 
not give him practice. Silent practice can give perfec¬ 
tion to the 'pseudo-satisfaction' of the learner. The 
learner has to speak/produce sounds aloud. One 
cannot produce sounds and make judgements for 
his/her sound accuracy simultaneously, for when he 
produces sounds he has to do some physical labour 
involving the speech organs for the production of 
sounds and hence his judgement faculty cannot func¬ 
tion effectively a& it will be outweighed by the effort 
he takes for the production of sounds. So his own 
recorded voice when heard when he is in a reposeful 
mood will be of much help. Hence the use of tape 
recorder, to record his own voice and later to hear it, 
is recommended. 

The learner may keep two tape recorders side 
by side, one with a recorded speech (taken as stand- 
aid speech) and the other with an empty cassette to 
record his sounds. Start the first recorder to play, and 
listen to the words/speech sounds. Make a note of 
the speech sounds that baffle him and record his voice 
for the sounds he has noticed. Then let him listen to 
his speech sounds from the recorder. He can com¬ 
pare his sounds with the standard speech sounds. 
Let him make out the distinction. Repeat the process 
till he is satisfied. 

The same method can be followed to get prac¬ 
tice in discourses too. The learner can listen to re¬ 
corded discourse of some standard speakers. He 
may then reproduce some discourse portions in 
his own voice and record the same to hear them 
later to make comparisons. He may continue prac¬ 
tising it till he gets the "music of English lan¬ 
guage", catching stress, intonation and tone- 
groups of the language. From certain simple ex¬ 
periments conducted, the authors are of the view 
that from the practical point of view this method 
yields better results/output than the theoretical 
teachings and making the learner merely hear the 
recorded utterances. There it becomes more a hear¬ 
ing process than a listening one. 


The present authors made a study with some 
learners who were very poor in vocalising English 
words and were of equal standard. The ones who 
listened to the standard recorded speech sounds and 
compared their own recorded sounds of the same 
words to make distinction and made attempts for 
improvement could show speeder and better 
progress than the others who listened to the stand¬ 
ard recorded sounds and took practice by producing 
sounds aloud without listening to their own recorded 
sounds. 

What sort of English one follows is not a mat¬ 
ter at all provided it is the accepted English of the 
area. It is better to hear the English that one hears 
most often and acquire a good variety of pronun¬ 
ciation of the area concerned. It may not be suit¬ 
able for a second language learner to follow BBC 
English as model. More important factor is that 
the speech sounds should be intelligible to the fel¬ 
low users of the language. A learner in India may 
follow the General Indian English (GIE). It would 
be intelligible to his fellows though it is slightly 
different from standard English (RP) in pronun¬ 
ciation, but not different at all in grammar and 
vocabulary. □ 
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Teaching Environment Law 

Ramesh* 


Introduction 

The Bar Council of India has revised the curricula 
for three-year and five year law courses for imple¬ 
mentation from the academic year 1998-99. 1 By vir¬ 
tue of this circular the number of subjects in three 
year LL.B. course have been increased to 28 from 18. 
Of these, 21 subjects are to be taught compulsorily, 
three optional subjects from amongst 15 optional 
subjects listed by the Bar Council of India and 4 Prac¬ 
tical Raining Papers. 2 Environmental Law is also one 
among the 21 compulsory subjects. 3 Many universi¬ 
ties have already started teaching Environmental 
Law in the first year LL.B. from the academic year 
1998-99. What is the importance of Environment and 
its law in the present day context? Is it necessary or 
inevitable to teach this subject to the law students? 
An attempt has been made in this article to examine 
the desirability of introducing this subject in the le¬ 
gal curriculum. 

Man is a social animal. He has liberty in the soci¬ 
ety to behave in his own way. This we may also call 
his right, claim, and interest. But this right cannot 
exist without the corresponding duty. 4 For example, 
one can swing his own hands as he likes, this is his 
liberty, but he has no right to hit the nose of others 
while swinging his hands, to that extent his liberty is 
duty bound. It is said and truly so, that living beings 
are the product of their environment. A good envi¬ 
ronment helps all round development of one's per¬ 
sonality and a bad environment inhibits its develop¬ 
ment. It affects living beings both directly and indi¬ 
rectly. 5 

Nature has bestowed upon us innumerable 
valuable things. The world of human beings, the 
flora and the fauna, living in and around us are 
the natural resources for the constituents of the 
Pancha Mahabhuta. They are the giver of life; in 
modem terms, "the life supporting system". They 
sustain and promote our health and the five ele¬ 
ments of nature the sky, air, fire (energy), water 
and soil (land) — provide the needs of life 
throughout our entire life. They, therefore, are the 
genuine treasure of every country. Indians have 
been worshipping Prithvi , the earth as (Mata) 
(mother). Long, long before without going to par¬ 
ticipate in the seminars on environment or eco- 
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movements, Indians used to domesticate animals, 
worship the Cow and the trees, offer grains to the 
birds and loaves to the dogs and the cows. Such 
traditions are woven into India's cultural fabric* 
The blue space viewed as the ethereal canopy over 
the earth, the moving air, the water flowing or con¬ 
served and the land on the plains and the hills that 
allow raising of fields, farms and forestss on it are 
all varied forms of nature. To a considerable ex¬ 
tent this concept resembles the English concept of 
WEAL which connects Water, Earth, Air and Life. 
'WEAL' not only means property, but also the 
welfare of the society. The Pancha Mahabhuta has 
thus universal application. 7 

The exploitation of environment by man is 
nothing new. His greed in the name of 'develop¬ 
ment' is quite alarming. This has increased to the 
maximum in the 20th century all over the world. 
The new industrial policies of various govern¬ 
ments not only helped exploitation of resources 
but also regularised it by way of granting permit 
or licence. What do we mean by 'development'? 
Should this word confine only to 'economic de¬ 
velopment'? Or, should it extend to cover all the 
development of all the citizens of the country? 
'Development' means gradual unholding growth, 
evolution, well grown state in more elaborate form 
etc. Anthropologically, it is an unfolding of human 
personality — in all respects. 'Economic develop¬ 
ment' has been considered as development of a 
state through agricultural and industrial produc¬ 
tion. Man exploits natural resources like ores, min¬ 
erals, oils, and underground waters but substitutes 
nothing to maintain equilibrium. The framers of 
the Indian Constitution have cautioned the state 
by inserting many articles in the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion — it is the lesson they learnt from history. It 
was rightly pointed out by Jennings that "All con¬ 
stitutions are the heirs of the past as well as the 
testators of the future." 8 

Constitutional Provisions and International 
Obligations 

The Constitution of India came into force an 26th 
January 1950. At that time, it did not contain any spe¬ 
cific and strict provisions dealing directly with envi¬ 
ronment. The only provision which was of some sig¬ 
nificance, was Article 47, of the Directive Principles 
of State Policy which reads: 
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' "Thestateshallregard the raising of the level of 
nutrition and standard of living of its people and 
improvement of public health as among its pri¬ 
mary duties/' r 

Article 21 of the Constitution which deals with 
the right to life and personal liberty was not of 
much help in the beginning as it was given a very 
restricted and narrow meaning. This Article runs 
as follows: 

"No person shall be deprived of his life or per¬ 
sonal liberty except according to procedure es¬ 
tablished by law." 

But in due course of time the problems of pollu¬ 
tion and environment started drawing attention of 
environmentalists. In the year 1972 Prime Minister, 
late Mrs. Indira Gandhi, attended the United Nations 
Conference on Human Environment at Stockholm. 
In that Conference the following two resolutions were 
passed, 9 which are known as the Magna-Carta of our 
environmental law; 

(a) Man has the fundamental right to freedom, 
equality and adequate conditions of life in 
an environment of quality that permits a life 
of dignity and well being; and 

L 

(b) Man bears a solemn responsibility to protect 
and improve the environment for present 
and future generations. 

The Stockholm Declaration further resolved 
that 

— the natural resources must be safeguarded for 
benefit of present and future generations through 
careful planning or management. 10 

— The heritage of wild life and its habitat should 
be safeguarded. 11 

— Economic system should be protected and strug¬ 
gle against pollution should be supported. 1 ^ 

— Pollution of sea should be prevented. 13 

— Economic and social development is essential for 
ensuring a favourable living and working envi¬ 
ronment of man for the improvement of the qual¬ 
ity of life. 14 

— State should adopt an integrated and coordinated 
approach to their development planning. u 

— Education in environmental matters is essential 
and mass media should help in this/ 6 

TheStockholm Declaration is an important docu¬ 
ment as far as the international and national envi¬ 


ronmental movement is concerned. The General As¬ 
sembly of the United Nations also passed a resolu¬ 
tion on 15th December 1972 emphasising co-opera¬ 
tion between the States in the field of conservation 
of human environment. June 5th is designated as the 
World Environment Day by theU.N. and it has urged 
the member states to undertake on that day every 
year world-wide activities reaffirming their concern 
for the preservation and enhancement of the envi¬ 
ronment 

Owing to the above international obligations of 
Stockholm Conference on Environment, India being 
one of the signatories, decided to effectuate these 
obligations through an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion. In 1976 under the leadership of late Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi the 42nd Constitutional Amendment was 
passed and provisions regarding the protection of 
environment were incorporated into it In the Chap¬ 
ter of Directive Principles of State Policy 17 , a new pro¬ 
vision in the form of Article 48-A was incorporated 
which runs as follows: 

"48-A Protection and Improvement of Environment 
and Safeguarding of Forests and rvildlije —The State 
shall endeavour to protect and improve the en¬ 
vironment and to safeguard the forests and wild¬ 
life of the country." 1 * Apart from this provision, 
a new provision in the form of "Fundamental 
Duties" as Article 51A was also incorporated by 
the 42nd Constitution Amendment, Sub-Clause 
(g) of which is important and provides: 

"It shall be the duty of every citizen of India 
to protect and improve the natural environ¬ 
ment including forests, lakes, rivers and wild¬ 
life, and to have compassion for living crea¬ 
tures." 19 

The above principles and objectives of inter¬ 
national organisations were again confirmed by the 
Rio and Berlin summits. The Rio de Janeiro Summit 
ended on June 14,1992 after adopting the Rio decla¬ 
ration, Agenda 21 and the declaration on principles 
of Forests. 20 

The following is the Rio declaration on prin¬ 
ciples of general rights and obligations on envi¬ 
ronment protection initiated by Heads of Govern¬ 
ments at the United Nations Conference on Envi¬ 
ronment and Development. The summit proclaims 
that: 

There shall be sustainable development, and the 
environmental issues are best handled with the 
participation of all concerned citizens, at the rel¬ 
evant level. 
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State shall develop national law regarding liabil¬ 
ity and compensation for die victims of pollu¬ 
tion and other environmental damage. 21 

The U.N. Climate Conference in Berlin 
adopted a mandate on strengthening the 1992 Rio 
Climate Treaty. It obliges developed countries to 
set objectives for further emission cuts by 1997. 
The agreement adopted at the U.N. Climate Con¬ 
ference on April 7,1995 includes a tool that could 
well go beyond battling global warming and give 
poor countries their best access yet to rich nations 
technologies. 22 

Apart from the above international summits, 
there were few regional summits held for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the environment. They are: 

(a) International Union for Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources (IUCN), held in New 
Zealand in October, 1981. 

(b) International Conference on Environmental Edu¬ 
cation held on December 16-20,1981 at Vigyan 
Bhavan, New Delhi. 

(c) Resolution of Non-Aligned Conference held at 
New Delhi —1983. 

(d) Final Act of the Conference on Security and Co¬ 
operation in Europe, 1975. 

(e) European Community on Environment, the sum¬ 
mit held at Paris during October 1972. 23 

The Main Acts Which Control Pollution 

By the 42nd Amendment Act 1976, two impor¬ 
tant Articles were inserted in the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion. They are Article 48A and 51A in the Part IV of 
tiie Indian Constitution. On the basis of these two 
articles, The Water (Prevention & Control of Pollu¬ 
tion) Act 1974 and The Air (Prevention & Control of 
Pollution) Act 1981 were passed. As the water is the 
State subject, 24 on the request of 12 states the Parlia¬ 
ment has passed Water (Prevention and Control of 
Pollution) Act 1974 under Article 252 of the Indian 
Constitution. 25 

Though the Statement of Objectives of Water Act 
1974 are outstanding, the Act became ineffective be¬ 
cause of many weak points under various sections. 
To illustrate: 

(1) There is no provision for establishing the Water 
Board for Union Territories. 26 

(2) The post of Consulting Engineer is purely tem¬ 
porary and the Chairman has power to appoint 
him only for 4 months. 27 


(3) Though the Borrowing Powers have been con¬ 
ferred on Water Board, no autonomy has been 
given, it has to take the approval of central gov¬ 
ernment. But so far no such powers have been 
granted to Water Board. 20 

(4) The weakest point is lodging the complaint by 
an individual. Section 49 says 

No court shall take cognizance of any offence 
under this Act except on a complaint made by: 

(a) Board or any officer authorised in this be¬ 
half by it; or 

(b) Any person who has given notice of not less 
than 60 days, in the manner prescribed, of 
the alleged offence and of his intention to 
make a complaint, to the Board or officer 
authorised as aforesaid. 29 

This implies that an individual who wishes to 
lodge a complaint will be forced to wait for 60 days. 

(5) The establishment of Water Board under the 
Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act 
1974 by virtue of Article 252 of the Indian Con¬ 
stitutions is not mandatoiy on all the states. As a 
result various states have not made any attempt 
to establish the Water Board. 

(6) There is a serious criticism that the central and 
state governments have failed to release the 
grants for the effective functions of the Water 
Board. As a result many recruitments to various 
important posts could not be done by the Water 
Board. 

The Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act 
was passed in 1981 along with the rules. It is true 
that the statement of objects and reasons of the Air 
Act 1981 confers effective powers on Air Board but 
the fundamental deficiencies of the Air Act 1981 are 
that the task of controlling the air pollution has been 
given to the Water Boards in the states where the 
Water (Prevention & Control of Pollution) Act 1981 
has been passed. This is by virtue of Sections 3 6c 4 of 
the Air (Prevention & Control of Pollution) Act 1981. 30 
Many such weak points can be found in the Air Act 
Further, the State Air Boards have completely failed 
in implementing the provisions of Air Act. 

Except in Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
where a number of prosecutions were launched and 
convictions effected, the enforcement has been poor 
in other states and union territories. 

The Parliament was thus forced to enact a com¬ 
prehensive legislation called the Environment (Pro- 
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tection) Act 1986 along with rules. The Parliament 
woke up after 36 years of independence to legislate 
this comprehensive Act- The passage of this Act was 
hastened by the Bhopal Gas disaster of 3 December 
1984 in which over 3,500 persons were killed and as 
manyas2#),00O persons were injured—many seri¬ 
ously and permanently disabled. It is a comprehen¬ 
sive Act covering all types of pollution, including 
harmful chemicals, deforestation, polluting high seas, 
disposal of hazardous substances and also fixing the 
standards for maintaining and protecting the envi¬ 
ronment. 52 

Yet the Environment (Protection) Act 1986 is also 
not without its lacunae. Under Section 19, an indi¬ 
vidual who wishes to lodge a complaint has to give 
atleast 60 days notice. 33 

The other important legislations are: 

The Water (Prevention & Control of Pollution) 
Cess Act 1975 and Rule 1978. 

The Hazardous Wastes (Management & Han¬ 
dling) Rules, 1989. 

The Manufacture, Storage and Import of Haz¬ 
ardous Chemicals Rules 1989. 

And Important Laws relating to Forests and 
Wildlife. 

The Judicial Response 

When the Executive fails to perform its duties, 
the last resort is to depend on the Judiciary. This 
is because Judicial review has been accepted in our 
country as against the parliamentary supremacy 
prevailing in England. 34 It is the duty of the courts 
to protect and enforce fundamental rights when 
they are violated against a person. 35 In fact the con¬ 
tribution of Judiciary in protecting the environ¬ 
ment is outstanding. It maybe the riparian rights, 
or the right to get pollution free water and air as 
held in Subhash Kumar Vs. State of Bihar 36 where 
the Supreme Court held that public interest liti¬ 
gation is maintainable for ensuring enjoyment of 
pollution free water and air which is included in 
the "right to live" under Article 21 of the Indian 
Constitution. Further in Rural Litigation and Enti¬ 
tlement Kendra Vs. State of Uttar Pradesh 37 the Su¬ 
preme Court ordered the closure of certain lime 
stone quarries on the ground that there were seri¬ 
ous deficiencies regarding safety in them. The 
court had appointed a Committee for the purpose 
of inspecting certain lime stone quarries. The Com¬ 
mittee had suggested the closure of certain catego¬ 
ries of stone quarries having regard to adverse 


impact of mining operation therein. A large scale 
pollution was caused by lime stone quarries ad¬ 
versely affecting the safety and health of the peo¬ 
ple living in the area. 

In Shriram Food & Fertilizer Industries and Oth¬ 
ers Vs. Union of India,™ the Supreme Court directed 
the Company manufacturing hazardous and lethal 
chemicals and gases posing danger to health and 
life of workmen and people living in its neighbour¬ 
hood, to take all necessary safety measures before 
re-opening the plant. There was a leakage of chlo¬ 
rine gas from the plant resulting in death of one 
person and causing hardships to workers and resi¬ 
dents of the locality. This was due to the negligence 
of the management in maintenance and operation 
of the caustic chlorine plant of the company. The 
matter was brought before the court through a 
public interest litigation. The management was 
directed to deposit a sum of Rs. 20 lacs by way of 
security for payment of compensation claims of 
the victims of Oleum gas leak with the Registrar 
of the court. In addition, a bank guarantee for a 
sum of 15 lacs was also directed to be deposited 
which shall be encashed in case of any escape of 
chlorine gas within the period of three years from 
the date of the judgement resulting in death or 
injury to any workman or any person living in the 
vicinity. Subject to these conditions the court al¬ 
lowed the partial re-opening of the plant. 

In M.C. Mehta Vs. Union of India 39 , the Supreme 
Court ordered the closure of tanneries at Jajmau 
near Kanpur, polluting river Ganga. The matter 
was brought to the notice of the Court by the Peti¬ 
tioner, a social worker, through a Public Interest 
Litigation. 

The court said that notwithstanding the com¬ 
prehensive provisions contained in the Water (Pre¬ 
vention and Control of Pollution) Act 1974 and the 
Environmental Protection Act, 1986, no effective 
steps were taken by the government to stop the 
grave public nuisance caused by the tanneries at 
Jajmau, Kanpur. In these .circumstances, it was 
held that the court was entitled to order the clo¬ 
sure of tanneries unless they took steps to set up 
the treatment plants. 

In a significant judgement in Indian Council for 
Enviro-Legal Action Vs. Union of India™, the Su¬ 
preme Court has held that if by . the action of pri¬ 
vate corporate bodies a person's fundamental right 
is violated the court would not accept the argu¬ 
ment that it is not "State" within the meaning of 
Article 12 and, therefore, action cannot be taken 
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against it if the court finds that the government or 
authorities concerned have not taken the action 
required of them by law, and this has resulted in 
violation of the right to life of the citizens. It will 
be the duty of the court to intervene. 

In another case in bJi.C. Mehta Vs. Union of 
lnditf 1 , the Supreme Court ordered the shifting of 168 
hazardous industries operating in Delhi as they were 
causing danger to theecology and directed that they 
be relocated in the National Capital Region as pro¬ 
vided in the Master Plan for Delhi. The Court in this 
case gave necessary specific directions for the pro¬ 
tection of the rights and benefits of the workmen 
employed in these industries. The court also directed 
these industries to close down with effect from 30- 
11-1996. 

In Vellore Citizen's Welfare Forum Vs. Union of 
India 42 , the Petitioner, Vellore Citizen's Welfare Fo¬ 
rum, filed a Writ Petition by a Public Interest Liti¬ 
gation drawing the attention of the court towards 
the pollution caused by enormous discharge of un¬ 
treated effluent by the tanneries and other indus 1 
tries in the State of Tamil Nadu. It was said that 
the tanneries were discharging untreated affluent 
into agricultural fields, waterways, open lands and 
rivers rendering the river water unfit for human 
consumption, contaminating the subsoil water and 
had spoiled the physico-chemical properties of the 
soil making it unfit for agricultural purposes. The 
court in this case directed the closure of these in¬ 
dustries unless they install pollution control de¬ 
vices. All the tanneries are required to obtain the 
consent of the concerned Board for further op¬ 
erations with effect from December 15,1996. The 
court imposed pollution fine of Rs. 10,000/- on 
each tannery. The money shall be deposited in the 
"Environmental Protection Fund" and shall be 
listed for compensating the affected persons and 
also for restoring the damaged environment. 

Again in another case M.C. Mehta Vs- Union of 
India 43 , The court has expressed the view that, 
"having regard to the need for protecting and im¬ 
proving the environment which is considered a 
fundamental duty under the Constitution, it is the 
duty of the central government to direct all the 
educational institutions to teach atleast one hour 
a week Lessons relating to the protection and im¬ 
provement of the natural environment including 
forests, lakes, rivers and wildlife in the first ten 
classes." 

Further, the court has come out with doctrines 
like 'precautionary principle' and the 'polluter 


pays principle 7 in remedying the damaged envi¬ 
ronment and by punishing the guilty. To achieve 
sustainable development. The court has suggested 
constituting special Bench called Green Bench' to 
deal with the environmental cases as it will be in 
a better position to monitor these matters. 44 

In this way the efforts of the highest court in 
environment pollution control through public in¬ 
terest litigation are indeed laudable when the Leg¬ 
islature is lagging behind in bridging the lacuna 
in the existing legal system and the Executive is 
not well equipped to meet the challenge. 45 It is the 
fundamental duty of one and all, to protect and 
improve the environment not only for us but also 
for the future generations. It is the right time to 
know something about the environment includ- 
' mg the various judgements of the highest court as 
under Article 141 of the Indian Constitution the 
law declared by the Supreme Court shall be bind¬ 
ing on all courts within the territory of India. Fur¬ 
ther, under this Article the law declared by the 
Supreme Court is binding on the State and its of¬ 
ficers and they are bound to follow it. 44 

Environment law plays an important role which 
relates to every individual, society, state etc. It is time 
to save the planet earth from a few greedy persons. 
Teaching Environment Laws is indeed as important 
as our very survival. 
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Privatisation of Professional Education 


EV. Gupta* 


There has been phenomenal expansion in the 
facilities for technical and professional education, 
such as, engineering, management etc. The expan¬ 
sion in engineering education started way bade in 
1960 onwards, while that in management education, 
it started some seven-eight years ago. However, in¬ 
spite of the tremendous growth in such facilities, it 
does not meet the requirements of industrial and 
business growth in the country both in quantity as 
well as in quality, particularly in the new environ¬ 
ments of liberalisation and globalisation. Similarly, 
the expanded facilities do not meet the demands of 
the ever growing number of students aspiring to do 
a course in engineering or management. To meet the 
expanding needs of the industry and the aspiring 
students, there is still a great scope for more techni¬ 
cal, management and such other professional insti¬ 
tutions. 

In the expanded technical and professional edu¬ 
cation, we have today a large number of privately 
run and self-financed institutions operating in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. This is as it should be, 
because the establishment of a professional institu¬ 
tion requires huge capital investments and annual 
recurring expenditure and therefore, if the private 


f 

have to generate their own resources. One cannot 
expect the managers/educational trusts Of these in¬ 
stitutions to meet all these expenses from their cof¬ 
fers and all the times. 

For long, private entrepreneurs such as the cor¬ 
porate world have shied away from education and 
yet criticised Indian universities for turning out un¬ 
employable graduates or for curricula that bear no 
relationship to the needs of the Industry. Their entry 
into the area, even for profits should be welcome for 
it should help to re-dress some of these problems of 
- educational system. 

The second myth is that the standard of profes¬ 
sional education in the private institutions is far from 
being satisfactory. Has any comparative study been 
made of the infrastructure and academic standards 
prevalent in the public funded and the private insti¬ 
tutions? The author has had the opportunity of work¬ 
ing as the Head of two premier teoinical institutions 
— one managed by a private trust and the other 
jointly funded by the state and central govt. He can 
say with full responsibility that standards of teach¬ 
ing, discipline and performance of teachers were far 
more superior in the private institution than in the 
government funded institution. Do we require any 


organisations are encouraged to set-up institutions, 
the public funds so saved can be used for expansion 
and. maintenance of the primary and the secondary 
education by the state and the central governments. 
Notonlywill the entry of private organisations (such 
as corporate world) into education being investments 
into a socially desirable area, it will also make edu¬ 
cation more relevant (industry and job oriented) and 
bring in professional management of education. 
Some Myths Regarding Private Institutions 

There are a few myths in the public and the gov¬ 
ernment regarding private institutions. One such 
myth is that private institutions exploit the students 
and their parents by levying huge fees and other 
charge^, However, it is unfair to compare these fees 
with those being charged in the public funded instir 
tutions, where the fees are un-realistic, un-ecanomi- 
cal and have remained almost unchanged over the 
past four decades. 

The public institutions entirely depend upon the 
gpvt. funds which are just sufficient to meet the sala¬ 
ries of the teaching and non-teaching staff and are 
absolutely insufficient for the development of librar- 
ies.and Bbnratoltfes awl replacement rtf the obsolete 
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magic to understand the working in any government 
set-up and the jvorldng in any private set-up? Of 
course, all private organisations are not good and 
similarly all public organisations are not bad. It is 
here, where the role of the statutory bodies like AICTE 
and UGC should come into play. They should, on 
continuous basis, monitor the working and perform¬ 
ance of all educational institutions and publish their 
reports. But such an exercise should be honest one. 
Can the public expect this from these two statutory 
bodies? Once this is done, bad institutions will meet 
their natural death in the competition. 

The private organisations have done wonderfully 
well in school education and also in computer appli¬ 
cation education. It is largely due to achievements of 
such organisations that in the field of computer (soft¬ 
ware) education, India is a force to reckon with.Simi- 
larly, our MBA graduates from many such organisa¬ 
tions are working in MNCs all over the world. In fact 
many private Business Schools have been rated 
higher than public funded B. Schools according to a 
Study conducted by Business Today & reported in 
its May 22,1998 issue. These institutions have estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt that there is willingness of the 
stadents to pay for quality education. 
Collaboration with Foreign Universities 

In fhejteCgftf years, seme private institutions have 
started collaboi-ating wiffi foreign universities in run¬ 
ning degree programmes (say BBA, MBA etc) of the 
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collaborating university whereby the students in In¬ 
dia ate coached according to their syllabi, their strict 
control and standards and are then prepared for the 
exams of these universities. The continuous assess¬ 
ment of the student's performance and the semes¬ 
ter/final evaluation of die examinations axe moni¬ 
tored, controlled and even conducted (wherever nec¬ 
essary) by the university. These private institutions 
in India function as teaching institutions very much 
similar to the teaching institutions affiliated to Indian 
universities. Some authorities have come strongly 
against such practices. One fails to understand this. 
There is a need to consider this issue with ali the se¬ 
riousness it deserves. Many of us in institutes of 
higher learning got our degrees from foreign univer¬ 
sities by going abroad and studying there and our 
degrees have been honoured. What is wrong if the 
same studies are conducted in India in accordance 
with the syllabi, norms and standards of the foreign 
university? A degree of the same university does not 
get devalued if studies are done in India unless we 
have no faith in our own teachers. Look at the di¬ 
chotomy that if a teacher goes abroad for teaching, 
he is noted as very good but he is bad when he teaches 
in India and like-wise vice-versa. Similarly, the de¬ 
gree of a university in London is good if obtained 
after studying there, but is bad if obtained after study¬ 
ing in India. The logic for such a view-point is not 
understandable. 

The universities all over the world (even some 
in our country) are trying to reach students every¬ 
where through internet. Can any body stop students 
(in India) from following this mode of education? Or, 
will anybody say that degrees of our own universi¬ 
ties are no good if earned through distance or open 
learning or will anybody decry the efforts of Indian 
open universities trying to reach students in under¬ 
developed, developing or even the developed coun¬ 
tries. In the world of today, we should think global. 
We must allow professional education to become glo¬ 
bal, encourage our good universities and institutions 
to run courses in other countries and like-wise allow 
foreign universities to enter our soil in areas where 
we require trained professional manpower and/or 
improve the quality of education. Once this open 
door policy is permitted, our universities and our 
academics will have to come out of their protected 
shells. 

There is another very strong reason in allowing 
entry of the foreign universities in the Indian techni¬ 
cal and professional training. Not only will the stu¬ 
dents have access to world class education in India 
itself, it will put a curb on un-healthy practices pre¬ 
vailing in some of o ur un iversities. According to the 
latest directive of AICTE, if a private educational so- 
ciety/trusf has to start a course in view institution, it 
is required to get NOCs from the affiliating univer¬ 
sity (normally the one in whose geographical area 
the.institution is going to be located), the state gov¬ 


ernment, the Regi onal O fficer of the AICTE and then 
finally from the AICTE. Those who have been in this 
game know how difficult it is to get these NOCs and 
affiliations. This is not the way to encourage thepri- 
vate organisations to come forward for setting-up 
private institutions. 

Our main aim has to be expansion of technical 
and professional education with high academic 
standards. Excellence in general education and more 
so in higher professional training should motivate 
us. To achieve these objectives, privatisation defi¬ 
nitely helps and this has been well established. In 
this regard, collaboration with foreign universities 
should be assessed and let the committee of officials 
of UGC, AICTE and the Ministry of HRD, already 
set-up for said purpose, come out with guidelines 
for such collaboration. If a private educational trust/ 
society affiliated to a state university wants to ex¬ 
pand their institutional network in the neighbour¬ 
ing states, there should be provision for this expan¬ 
sion. In this context there is need to reconsider the 
geographical jurisdiction of the universities. The bill 
for establishment of Private Universities is pending 
since 1994. It should be brought before the Parlia¬ 
ment for its approval at the earliest. A resource 
strapped India can't afford an inefficient state funded 
system of higher education. We have been thinking 
of liberalisation and de-bureaucatisation in every 
other sector but we appear to be going in the oppo¬ 
site direction in the matter of education. Why should 
any entrepreneur or organisation put money into an 
enterprise which becomes totally subservient to edu¬ 
cational bureaucracy in respect of recruitment and 
control over staff, fees, curriculum and syllabi and 
even admissions etc. There is urgent need for a thor¬ 
ough review of laws and procedures hindering pri¬ 
vate participation in education. We will have to move 
away from the culture of uniformity and control and 
encourage quality, innovations and diversity. Why 
one may ask, salary of teachers should be decided 
by govt, and be the same across the length and 
breadth of the country quite irrespective of income 
levels of participants, the financial strength of em¬ 
ploying institutions, the cost of living at various 
locations and above all performance of teachers. 
The same applies to fee structuring where there 
should be an appropriate formula for assigning 
weights to the per unit expenditure incurred on 
different sub-sets of training and the quality of 
services rendered. 

Societies, trusts, corporate organisations having 
proven achievements in education, industry, business 
should be encouraged to start institutions & univer¬ 
sities. They will bring a dimate of competition and 
thus help in improving academic standards. This will 
infuse new experimentation in our educational sys¬ 
tem and may help our universities from further slog- 
. ging and deterioration. This may curb inefficiency 
complacency and corruption. □ 4 ‘ 
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The March of Civilisation 


Dr. N.C. Nigam Vice Chancellor, Roorkee University delivered the 
Convocation Address at the Fifth Convocation of FORE School of 
Management, New Delhi. He said, "As our ability to communicate 
improved through the development of languages and scripts, a formal 
system of education, the print and multimedia, and the advances in 
the information technology, the march of civilisation has accelerated 
at an exponential rate." Excerpts 


methods, informatics and 
stochastic modelling ap included 
in the curriculum to provide tools 
for dealing with complex systems. 
With increasing impact of science 
and technology in every aspect of 
human endeavour, programmes 
with a focus on management of 
technology have emerged. The 
sloan School at die MIT was the 
first to organise sudi a programme 


Management Functions — 
Evolution as an Academic 
Discipline 

The elements of management 
functions have existed since the 
emergence of living organisms on 
earth. The colonies of animals, in¬ 
cluding homo sapiens, birds bees 
and ants exhibit remarkable or¬ 
ganisational behaviour. Most of it 
is genetically inherited, and the 
rest is acquired through the learn¬ 
ing process. The human society 
made a break from the animal ex¬ 
istence through three attributes— 
Hike to call the3Cs: curiosity, crea¬ 
tivity and communication. Human 
civilisation progressed through a 
cumulative process in which each 
generation inherited a body of 
knowledge and skills, augmented 
them with its own contributions, 
and passed them on to the next 
generation, through communica¬ 
tion, in a perpetual relay race. As 
our ability to communicate im¬ 
proved through the development 
of languages and scripts, a formal 
system of education, the print and 
multimedia, and the advances in 
the information technology, the 
march of civilisation has acceler¬ 
ated at an exponential rate. 


die of this century, a few men with 
natural talent for organisation and 
entrepreneurship provided the 
leadership in managing human 
affairs, including business and 
trade. The management functions 
basically relied on a simple dic¬ 
tum, attributed to Thomas Edison, 
in a remarkable book Augustine's 
Laws : "There is a better way — 
find it." During this phase, man¬ 
agement remained an empirical 
and experiential activity lacking in 
rigour and robustness to qualify as 
an academic discipline worthy of 
a place in institutions of high 
learning. Some aspects of general 
management were covered in 
courses leading to degrees in Com¬ 
merce, Social Sciences and Indus¬ 
trial/Production Engineering. With 
the emergence of modem industrial 
society, the need for management 
professionals with a sound aca¬ 
demic background became impera¬ 
tive. The schools of business admin¬ 
istration and management were es¬ 
tablished around the middle of this 
century, first in United States, and 
later in other countries, hi India, the 
management education took roots 
in the 7D's, with an explosive expan¬ 
sion in tiie 90's. 


in 50's. IITs, IISc, University of 
Roorkee, and recently established 
institutes of IT management offer 
programmes with focus on tech¬ 
nology and systems. IIM's and 
other schools of management have 
supplemented their courses to pre¬ 
pare the students to deal with per¬ 
vasive science and technology in¬ 
terface. The private initiative in 
management education is a wel¬ 
come development. 

Emerging Global Order 

International trade and com¬ 
merce have existed for centuries. 
However, during the past decade, 
or so, the world of trade and com¬ 
merce has undergone a revolution¬ 
ary transformation. The informa¬ 
tion revolution and spectacular 
progress in tele-communication 
and transportation systems, have 
shrunk the world to a scale, where 
the time honoured imperatives of 
physical proximity have lost their 
relevance. The emerging global 
order is increasingly characterised 
by: access to global markets, glo¬ 
bal finance, global resources, in¬ 
cluding human resource, and glo¬ 
bal manufacturing and R&D. In 
die face of global competition, de¬ 
cisions on where to source the raw 
materials, where to manufacture. 


For a long time in human his¬ 
tory, life was simple and centered 
around isolated settlements. With 
the passage of time, the life style 
changed progressively from no¬ 
madic to agricultural to industrial. 


The general management pro¬ 
grammes being offered in most 
institutions, at present, cover 
specialisations in finance, person¬ 
nel and marketing. Quantitative 
methods, such as, econometrics 


assemble and sell, are not confined 
to national boundaries. Following 
observation by the President erf 
Northern Telecom, succinctly 
sums up the essence of the present 
phase of globalisation: 


and in the recent past to a complex and psychometrics, system dy- "Leadership in international 

global order. Until about the mid- namics cybernetics, programming business arena now being bom 
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” will mean incorporating the 
systems, the people, and the 
presence that provide global 
service to customers with con¬ 
sistency, quality and speed. 

The new direction of business 
success is clear. It means bold 
and effective responses to 
changing business environ¬ 
ments, with every strategy 
setfused with a global per¬ 
spective and designed with 
world mind. 

It is no longer adequate to be 
just a Canadian company or 
an American company". 

The advances in science and 
technology have made this trans¬ 
formation possible, and will con¬ 
tinue to determine the shape of 
things to come. To survive and 
succeed in this milieu, it is neces¬ 
sary to achieve and maintain glo¬ 
bal standards in cost, quality, 
safety, environment, response¬ 
time and service. Here again, sci¬ 
ence and technology provide the 
cutting edge. Success of nations 
and corporations is determined 
largely by their ability to develop 
better products and processes, 
through sustained technological 
innovation. A break-through in 
science, leads to new technologies 
which form the basis for the intro¬ 
duction of new and improved 
products and processes. 

The past four decades, begin¬ 
ning in 50's, stand out as a period 
of outstanding achievements in 
areas such as ; Aviation, Space, 
Computers, Information Technol¬ 
ogy, Communications, Biotechno¬ 
logy, Robotics, etc. The leadership 
in technology which was confined 
to a few countries in America and 
Europe, has now spread to several 
countries, especially Pacific-rim 
countries, who have assumed 
leadership in several emerging ar¬ 
eas through successful integration 
of science and technology with in¬ 
dustrial development. 


Instant multimedia communi¬ 
cation has transformed the world 
of business. It is fast moving to¬ 
wards information based corpo¬ 
rate structures — learner, flatter 
with larger span of control. The 
corporations are being re-engi¬ 
neered to become adaptive, learn¬ 
ing organisations with a short re¬ 
sponse time. The multinationals 
with offices in New York, Bombay 
and Tokyo now work by a global 
dock which has 3 working days in 
24 hours. A world class infrastruc¬ 
ture is now a must to be a part of 
the global economic order. 

90's have ushered an era of 
revolutionary changes in the busi¬ 
ness environment across the 
world. In 60's the corporate battles 
were for a niche market. Corpora¬ 
tions focused on a dominant share 
in a particular niche and operated 
in a 'win-win' situation. In 90's, 
global order has been transformed 
to a 'win-lose' situation, in which 
battles are not for niches but 'Head 
to Head' as described by Lester 
Thurow in his book with the same 
title. The world is now divided 
into three major trading blocks — 
NAFTA, EEC and ASEAN coun¬ 
tries. These blocks are locked in 
trade battles in seven generic in¬ 
dustries : Microelectronics, Tel¬ 
ecommunications, Computers and 
Software, Aerospace, New Mate¬ 
rials, Robotics, and Biotechnology. 
Science and Technology provide 
the cutting edge for corporate 
leadership in these areas, and in¬ 
volve large investments and high 
risks. 

The Indian Scene 

For a long time Indian busi¬ 
ness was confined to trading. 
Around the middle of this century 
we entered manufacturing mostly 
under licence; and later through 
joint ventures. We now have a 
fairly large manufacturing base 
with some notable indigenous ini¬ 
tiatives. A few large Indian Corpo¬ 


rations have visions of becoming 
MNC's. 

In July 91, India took the mo¬ 
mentous derision to become a part 
of the global economy. A series of 
macro economic measures and in¬ 
dustrial policy initiatives were 
introduced to bring about the tran¬ 
sition from a protective regime to 
a global competitive environment. 
These include: liberalisation, pri¬ 
vatisation, relaxation of controls, 
such as MRTP, FERA, and other 
steps to attract foreign direct in¬ 
vestment and boost export. Dur¬ 
ing the 80's, India had made spo¬ 
radic efforts to move in this direc¬ 
tion. However, the precarious BOP 
situation prevalent in 91, left no 
choice for the new government but 
to take a plunge. 

India's share in world trade is 
primarily in non-value added 
natural resources. Our per capita 
GDP has doubled from 1960 to 
1993, whereas during the same 
period it tripled in China and in¬ 
creased 14-fold in South Korea. In 
the wake of the opening up of our 
economy, since 91, FDI has re¬ 
corded a quantum jump, but the 
MNC investments are primarily m 
the consumer and financial sector. 
At this stage, most MNC's are feel¬ 
ing the water. Investments in 
manufacturing and infrastructure 
may come, if consistency and sta¬ 
bility of India's policies are firmly 
established. 

Knowledge: Science and 
Technology 

Technology innovations have 
remained at the core of business 
since the beginning of the indus¬ 
trial revolution. For a long time, 
technology was simple and 
centered around creative individu¬ 
als — the inventors who were, 
guided by intuition rather than- 
formal scientific knowledge. To 
quote Eric Ashby in his seminal 
essay on Technology "The Indus¬ 
trial Revolution was accomplished 
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by hardheads and clever fingers. 
In this rise of British industry, uni¬ 
versities played no part what¬ 
ever." Major technological break¬ 
throughs were few and far be¬ 
tween, but each break-through 
provided business opportunities 
for a long time The competition 
Was limited and local. In this en¬ 
vironment, a good product, or a 
process, was good enough to suc¬ 
ceed in business. The proverbial 
dictum that if you invented a good 
mouse-trap, the whole world will 
make a bee line to your door rep¬ 
resenting the guiding corporate 
strategy. 

Over the past three decades, 
however, technology has changed 
the way world does business. 
Technology is now increasingly 
based cm: 

• fundamental understanding 
and scientific knowledge: 

• short "half-life" due to rapid 
advances in knowledge; 

• interdisciplinary cooperation 
between experts and institu¬ 
tions; 

• complex large-scale integra¬ 
tion; 

• large investments and high 
risks; and 

• feedback from the 'market¬ 
place', i.e. customer orienta¬ 
tion. 

In this milieu, corporate suc¬ 
cess belongs to the companies, 
who are able to build image and 
brand names through a sustained 
track record of being the first in the 
market with product attributes, 
such as, cost, quality and service. 
Progressively, technology has be¬ 
come a strong determinant for re¬ 
alising these attributes through 
R&D, and a pervasive innovative 
corporate environment Successful 
products emerge from generic 
technological competence built 
over years on die edifice of bask 
..sciences, skills of the designers and 
shop floor workers, detailed engi¬ 
neering, and incremental improve¬ 


ments through market feed. bade. 
Excellence in maratfwturing and 
new materials are among the key 
areas for assuming leadership hi 
frontier technologies. 

Options and Challenges for 
Indian Corporations 

In the emerging global order 
Indian companies have two op¬ 
tions. They may become a global 
platform for MNC's or strive to 
become a global partner To com¬ 
panies which operate as a global 
platform, MNC's will provide the 
bulk of funds and technology, but 
exercise management control . Sin¬ 
gapore and Malaysia have 
adopted this strategy. A global 
partnership with MNC's is on the 
other hand, based on the "princi¬ 
ple of reciprocity". Under this ar¬ 
rangement, companies may re¬ 
ceive finance and technolgy from 
MNC's but leverage these through 
indigenous R&D and finance, to 
become a multinational in their 
own right. Japan, Taiwan and 
South Korea adopted this strategy. 
In Japan for every dollar spent on 
import of technolgy, seven dollars 
are spent on indigenous R&D and 
technology absorption. 

A major effort is required to 
pursue the second option. It will 
require synergy of academk and 
industrial research, to develop 
new products and processes. In¬ 
dian companies aspiring to be¬ 
come multinationals must 
strengthen in-house R&D efforts, 
and act as.a stakeholder of the re¬ 
search conducted in academia and 
in national laboratories. Without 
sustained concurrent effort in 
these directions, the strategy of 
acquisition of technologies from 
foreign MNC's, will not lead In¬ 
dian companies towards the goal 
of a global partnership. 
Challenges for Professional 
Managers 

In die emerging technology- 
led global order professional man¬ 


agers need competencies and 
insights beyond the domain of 
general management. To be effec¬ 
tive professional managers of the 
future: 

• must have an international 
outlook and .a global perspec¬ 
tive encompassing: an under¬ 
standing of the culture, socio¬ 
political environment, and 
ability to coordinate and or¬ 
ganise people within the 
boundaries of a single firm 
that spans borders of several 
countries; 

• must have an understanding 
of the nature of science and 
technology, their life cycle, 
and pervasive influence on all 
aspects of corporate function¬ 
ing and the ability to manage 
tiie interface; 

• must have competence in infor- 
mation-based management, 
that is, the ability to give rel¬ 
evance and purpose to data 
through analysis, diagnosis 
and synthesis. He must be an 
effective communicator to act 
as a "monitor", "disseminator" 
and a "spokesman" within and 
outside the corporation; 

• must have the ability to incor¬ 
porate and manage organisa¬ 
tional flexibility. As observed 
by Professor Robinson of 
MIT: "Contingency plans, 
and ability to switch strategies 
and resources quickly and ef¬ 
ficiently, will mark the inter¬ 
national corporate survivor"; 
and 

• must develop the ability to 
manage, both the tangible and 
intangible multidimensional 
domains defined by time, 
space and aesthetics. 
Successful future managers 

will be life-long learners, who 
are able to integrate specific 
management skills with the 
qualities of leadership and hu¬ 
manistic values, □ 
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M.T.E. Society’s 

WALCHAND COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 

VISHRAMBAG, SANGLI (M.S.) 416 415 

(Affiliated to Shivaji University, Kolhapur) 


Applications are invited for the following posts. 

A) Principal: 1 Post (Open) 

B) Other Posts: 


Sr. Department/ 
No. Subject 


U.OTP.G. 


Professor 


Asstt Professor 


Lecturer 


Open 





Mech Engg. (U.O.) 

I. Heat Flower (P.G.) 
Z M/C. Oesige (P.G.) 
Applied Mech. (U.G.) 

(P.G.) 

Elect. Engg. (U.G.) 


1. Power System (P.G.) 

5. Electronics Engg. 
(U.G.) 

(P.G.) 

6. Comp. Sci. St Engg. 
(U.G.) 

' Physics (U.G.) 


Sr. Department 
No. 



Reserved 


1 S.C(D 


l S.C.(I) 


Open 


Reserved 


Open 



9 

lVJfAXI) ! 

9 

1 ST(I) 

9 

1 VJ(A)(I) 

9 

1 SC(I) 

9 

1 SC(0 


1 ST(l) 


Poljtechnk Wing* 1999 


Head of Department 


Lecturer 


Open 


1 


Reserved 


Open 




Reserved 


9 1 ST(I) 

@JST(V) 

9 ISC(II) 
@1SC(D 
9 1 OBC(l) 

9 I SC(I) 


(Under World Bank Project) — 1 Open 


I. ( Mechanical 
Electrical 

Electronics 

Applied Mech. 
Mathematics 


6. ( Training and Placement 


Note: 

1. 9 The post is advertised under 'Special Recruitment Drive' for filling backlog of reserved posts. Roman figures in die brackets show number 
of times of advertisement. 

2. Reservation for VJ NT categories are; internally transferable. If VJ(A) candidates are not available, tfae posts are to be filled in by available 
NT(B), NT(C) & NT(D) category candidates. 

3. If particular reserved candidates are not available, dm open candidate/s will be temporarily appointed for one academic year only. Such 
appointed candidates will have no claim or legal right on the said post if particular reserved candidates become available during the next 
year/s. 

4. pia« «inriiriafBB whn are domiciled oat of Maharashtra State will be treated as open category ca ndi dates. 

5. Reserved hit*^** are advised to send a copy of their application to “Dy. Registrar, Special Cell, Shivaji University, Kolhapur-416 004.” 

6. Following posts are to be filled in from available female candidates. 


Cadre 


Open 

Reserve 



Professor 

Asstt Praf. 
Lecturer 

.. 

2 

1 (Except Electronics) 

2 (Except Electronics) 




If female candidates are not available dte post win be filled in from male cmdKbtes of tfae respective category. 

7. Experience, Educational Qualifications. Pay Scales and Service conditions will be as per rules of Shivaji University, Kt^apuriThe Director 

of Technical Mumbai. The details regarding Educational Qualifications will be supplied to the candidates on demand. 

8. Apply giving fuUparticulara within a month from fee date ofpubtiralian of this advertisement to die uadersigoedin tfae prescribed application 
firm which can be tad from college office personally or by post sending self addressed envelope of size 10 cm x 25 cm with stamps of 
Rs. 4 /- duly fixed. 

07/97/1999 _ PWNCIPAI j 
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Modi Award for UR Rao - 

r 


Eminent scientist. Prof. U.R. 
Rao, has been chosen for this year's 
G.M. Modi Award for Science for 
his contribution in the field of sci¬ 
ence and technology. Former chair¬ 
man of the Space Commission, Prof. 
Rao is a distinguished professor at 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre. 
The first Indian satellite 
'Aryabhatta' was designed under 
his guidance. 

This was announced by Mr. 
Satish Kuhiar Modi, president of 
the goveringbody of the Gujar Mai 
Modi Science Foundation. 

Winner of 'Padma Bhushan', 
Prof. Rao is an internationally ac¬ 
claimed space scientist who has 
made contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of space technology in India 
and its extensive application to 
communication and remote sensing 
of natural resources. 

The award carries a cash com¬ 
ponent of Rs. 1.1 lakh, a silver shield 
and a scroll of honour. The award 
was instituted in 1988 in the 
memory of Rai Bahadur Gujar Mai 
Modi and is given annually to an 
individual for demonstrating excel¬ 
lence and innovation through out¬ 
standing research and in providing 
leadership in the development and 
promotion of science and technol¬ 
ogy* 

MoU on Twinning 
Programme 

A memorandum of under¬ 
standing is proposed to be signed 
by Pondicherry University and 
Loyola College to start a twinning 
programme from, this academic 
yean - 

The twinning programme is 


similar to a correspondence course, 
though more intensive with around 
90 to 120 days of classroom sessions 
of two hours each. Ina conventional 
long distance education system, the 
personal contact programmes were 
only extended for about 10 days, 
according to Dr. V.T. Patil, Vice 
Chancellor Pondicherry University. 

Through the collaborative ef¬ 
fort of both educational institutions, 
students residing in Chennai and its 
neighbourhood will gain a 
Pondicherry University degree in 
courses like Computer Applica¬ 
tions, Foreign Trade, Marketing 
Management, Banking and Finance 
among others. In this manner, it was 
hoped to extend various streams to 
working people by taking advan¬ 
tage of evening classes at Loyola 
College. The fee structure will be 
between Rs. 8,000 and Rs. 10,000per 
year, not inclusive of the examina¬ 
tion fee. Economically weaker stu¬ 
dents could be considered for a 25 
per cent concession in course fee, 
restricted to 10 per cent of the total 
number enrolled for the various 
streams. The selection of students 
will depend on their performance 
in the entrance test, said Dr. S. 
Ignadmuthu, Principal, Loyola Col¬ 
lege. 

The staff pattern and lectures 
will be administered by Loyola Col¬ 
lege with a large guest faculty. How¬ 
ever, the examination will be con¬ 
ducted by the Pondicherry Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr. Patil highlighted that the 
University had signed MoUs with 
institutions in 15 countries, includ¬ 
ing hilf a dozen in France. This ven¬ 
ture would cater to a large section 
and was formulated after consider¬ 


ing, the various aspects -of higher 
education. The professionally ori¬ 
ented courses were also expected to 
increase job opportunities, he said. 

New Engg. Colleges for 
Karnataka 

Government of Karnataka is 
reported to have accorded permis¬ 
sion for five new engineering col¬ 
leges from this academic year. 

The new colleges are: Reddy 
Sangha Engineering College at 
Anekal, the Kamma Sangha Engi¬ 
neering College at Bannerghatta 
near Bangalore, the Kodava Sangha 
Engineering College at Ponnampet 
in Kodagu^ the M.G. Charitable 
Trust Engineering College at 
Banaswadi in Bangalore, and the 
Basavakalyan College of Engineer¬ 
ing at Attur in Bidar district. 

The Minister for Higher Edu¬ 
cation, Mr. B.A. Mohideen, said that 
the All-India Council of Technical 
Education (AICTE) had already 
given clearance to these colleges, 
and they would start functioning 
from the coming academic year. 

He said there was a proposal to 
establish as many as 15 colleges for 
MBA (Master of Business Admin¬ 
istration) and Master of Computer 
Applications during the year, and 
the Government was awaiting per¬ 
mission from the AICTE. 

Following a demand for a 
Bachelor's course in Computer 
Application, the Government had 
derided to permit the Kamatak and 
Bangalore Universities to start 
courses in this subject. 

The Minister said the govern¬ 
ment had decided to start a wom¬ 
en's polytechnic at Gulbarga soon 
and the details had already been 
worked out. 
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The government was also plan¬ 
ning to start mini polytechnics ex¬ 
clusively for women, and courses 
including secretarial practice, com¬ 
puter application and other related 
subjects would be introduced, he 
said. 

Stressing the need to establish 
one more Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology (HT), Mr. Mohideen said the 
Government had drawn up a pro¬ 
posal to start an UT at Dharwad, 
and the proposal had been sent to 
the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development for permission and 
assistance in this regard. 

On the increase in the number 
of engineering colleges in the State, 
he said there was need for more 
engineering colleges. The number 
of engineering colleges in the State 
was 71 as against 100 in the neigh¬ 
bouring Andhra Pradesh and 125 in 
Maharashtra. 

He said of the 71 engineering 
colleges, three were Government 
colleges, nine aided institutions, 
two university colleges, four 
evening colleges, and the remain¬ 
ing 53 were private colleges. 

TANUVAS Plans 
Vocational Courses 

The Tamil Nadu Veterinary and 
Animal Sciences University 
(TANUVAS) plans to start commer¬ 
cial ventures with the objective of 
generating internal resources, said 
Dr. R. Prabhakaran, Vice Chancel¬ 
lor, TANUVAS. 

As part of its commenrialisation 
plans the TANUVAS proposed to 
establish farms on commercial ba¬ 
sis as pilot projects, he said. 

Initially a dog breeding unit 
and cross-bred cow farm were 
planned to be established in 
Kattupakkam. Similarly, a fresh 
water prawn seed unit would be 
established in lUticorin within the 
next two months, he said. 

The commercialisation move 


would also help the university stu¬ 
dents to be trained in various as¬ 
pects of running and maintaining 
commercial ventures,he observed. 

Dr. Prabhakaran said the uni¬ 
versity had ventured to give a thrust 
on vocationalisation of its pro¬ 
grammes and had planned to con¬ 
duct short-term courses on post- 
harvest technology, dairy product 
processing, value added fish and 
meat products etc. 

The programmes, to be con¬ 
ducted at the university's Institute 
of Food and Dairying Technology 
in Poduvalli in Red Hills, would be 
held for the benefit of school drop¬ 
outs. 

Last year the university had 
conducted a few such programmes, 
with financial assistance from the 
NABARD, drawing good response 
from the youth. Hence the univer¬ 
sity had decied to organise such 
programmes on a larger scale this 
year, he said. 

He claimed that the TANUVAS 
was the only "100 per cent compu¬ 
terised" university in the country 
with the entire staff being made 
computer literate. 

The university had provided 
computers to all its 16 training and 
research centres and three farmers 
training centres, located in various 
parts of the State, and all these cen¬ 
tres would be linked with the uni¬ 
versity through a computer net¬ 
work. All the colleges of the univer¬ 
sity had already been linked under 
the network. The networking of the 
training centres and the university 
would ensure quick transfer of in¬ 
formation and technology to the 
held level staff and far m e r s . 

The World Bank had recently 
sanctioned Rs. 15 crores for the uni¬ 
versity for implementing a human 
resource development project. The 
World Bank had already sanctioned 
Rs. 23 crores, a few years ago, for 
the project envisaging faculty devel¬ 


opment, improvements in infra¬ 
structure, modernisation of library 
and laboratories and computerisa¬ 
tion. 

Under foe faculty development 
programme, a total of 120 faculty 
members from foe university were 
to undergo training in various for¬ 
eign educational institutions. 

Forty-five faculty members had 
already undergone the training and 
another batch of 60 members was 
likely to be sent abroad for the train¬ 
ing shortly. The university library 
in Chennai had been fully auto¬ 
mated and the system would be 
commissioned within a month. 
Under the World Bank-aided 
project Rs. 5 crore each had been 
earmarked for modernisation of li¬ 
braries and laboratories. The project 
would be completed before Decem¬ 
ber 2000, he said. 

Dr. Prabhakaran also indicated 
that the university was likely to sub¬ 
mit plans for phase-II of the World 
Bank aided project for undertaking 
follow up measures. However, foe 
proposal was at fire planning stage 
still, he said. 

The TANUVAS had recently 
invited a team of six foreign experts 
to study and suggest improvements 
to the extension activities of foe 
university. Based an the suggestions 
given by the experts improvements 
were being made in foe extension 
services, he said. 

The university had also 
planned to conduct specialised 
training for students who had com¬ 
pleted the BVSC course to provide 
them necessary guidance on taking 
up employmentand other entrepre¬ 
neurial activities. Dr. Prabhakaran 
said. 

Guru Kashi Varsity 

Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia, 
Vice Chancefloi; Punjabi Univosity, 
is reported to have said that Guru 
Kashi University at Talwandi Sabo 
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would start functioning within two 
years. He said, by 2001, the univer¬ 
sity would start conducting exami¬ 
nations. 

He pointed out that the univer¬ 
sity would be developed in phases. 
In the first phase three centres of 
information technology, religious 
studies and modem management 
with special emphasis on rural 
management would be developed. 
The development of the first phase 
would initiate the development of 
the second phase which would in¬ 
clude different courses. 

When asked how Punjabi Uni¬ 
versity would arrange funds for the 
new university, Mr. Ahluwalia said 
that Internal reapportion exercise of 
funds would be carried out for gen¬ 
erating funds for this task. He 
added that NRIs would also be ap¬ 
proached for it. 

He disclosed that the Chief 
Minister, Mr. Parkash Singh Badal, 
would soon lay the foundation 
stone of the Information Bhavan in 
the Guru Kashi University complex. 
About Rs. 5 crore would be spent 
on the bhavan and Rs. 175 crore 
had been arranged for its construc¬ 
tion. 

He said under the new policy 
education would be taken to rural 
areas from the cities. 

Dr. Ahluwalia disclosed that 
the University would take up the 
matter of recognition of pharmacy 
course of Guru Kashi College, 
Talwandi Sabo, and law course of 
local regional centre with the Fhar- 
macy Council of India and the Bar 
Council of India. He said that local 
regional centre would not be dosed. 

On-line M.Sc. Programme 

The Zee Education and 
Kurukshetra University have pined 
hands to provide job-oriented 
courses. 

Ms. Uma Ganesh, chief execu¬ 
tive officer of the Zee Education, 


said the two organisations had en¬ 
tered into a strategic partnership to 
provide Bachelor of Computer Ap¬ 
plication course across the country. 

The course will give students 
exposure to the latest in computer 
and Internet technologies. Hie pro¬ 
gramme will also adopt state-of- 
the-art education delivery methods 
which included on-line learning fa¬ 
cility, video support and projects, 
Ms. Ganesh explained. 

The programme, to be offered 
through the Zee Education's ZED 
Career Academies, will be timely 
solution to the yawning gap be¬ 
tween supply and demand of seats 
in regular colleges and create em¬ 
ployment opportunities in the 
booming software sector, she said. 

Dr. M.L. Ranga, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the university, said the col¬ 
laboration would open a new chap¬ 
ter in the vocational education in the 
country. 

The partnership will bring to¬ 
gether the best of education, con¬ 
tent, design, delivery and technolo¬ 
gies of both the organisations which 
would lead to meaningful educa¬ 
tion and create job opportunities for 
the young, he hoped. 

There was a pressing need for 
more such tie-ups between the uni¬ 
versity and the industry because it 
will help people at large, he sug¬ 
gested . 

Mr. L.C. Gupta, Director of Dis¬ 
tance Education in the university, 
said there was an acute shortage of 
seats in major universities in the tra¬ 
ditional learning system, including 
Delhi University. 

Against 38,000 seats in regular 
courses in Delhi University this 
year, there were 75,000 students 
who had cleared class XU examina¬ 
tions in the Capital alone. Besides, 
a large number of students from file 
neighbouring States also sought 
admission to the university, the Di¬ 
rector said. 


Through the collaboration be¬ 
tween the Zee Education and the 
university, it will now be possible 
to extend opportunities of acquir¬ 
ing degrees and diplomas through 
its nationwide network of learning 
centres for thousands of students 
interested in professional educa¬ 
tion, computer and management, 
he said. 

The two organisations have 
also planned to set up a ZED Ca¬ 
reer Academy on the university 
campus and colleges affiliated to it 
to enable students to acquire pro* 
fessional skills in computer, e-com¬ 
merce and Internet along with their 
regular education. 

Additionally, they will offer 
country's first on-line M,Sc. pro¬ 
gramme in software for which 
admission will start next year. 
The university will provide con¬ 
tent for the programme and the 
Zee Education's Internet devel¬ 
opment team will be involved in 
the design and delivery of 
courses which will be made 
available all over the country, 
according to Ms. Ganesh. 

Chair in Greek Studies 

The Government of Greece is 
reported to have decided to insti¬ 
tute a Chair in Classical Greek Stud¬ 
ies in the School of Langauge, Lit¬ 
erature and Culture Studies of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU). 
It is the first Chair to be endowed 
by the Greek Government in Asia 
and fourth in the world after 
Harvard, MacgjJ and Missouri Uni- 
veisities. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity is now in the process of setting 
up a major Indo-European Studies 
Programme involving classical 
studies built around Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, Per¬ 
sian and Arabic and a beginninghas 
been made with Greek. 

The Ambassador of Greece, 
Mr. Yennis-Alexis Zepos, had 
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taken keen interest in the pro¬ 
posal and the Greek Government 
accorded a high priority to the 
JNU initiative. 

Under the agreement, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Greece has made an en¬ 
dowment of $ 1,00,000. 

International Congress 
for Stereology 

This is the era of Information 
Technology (IT). We are now wit¬ 
nessing second revolution in IT 
i.e. image oriented information 
processing. Image processing 
has reached a stage of wide 
spread availability. There are a 
host of applications where image 
processing is making a major 
impact. To mention a few, ma¬ 
chine vision, motion analysers, 
navigation, image description, 
recognition, dynamic pattern 
recognition, image analysis etc. 
In order to review the state of the 
art in this field International So¬ 
ciety for Stereology (ISS) is or¬ 
ganising twin International 
meetings in November 1999. 

The 10th International Con¬ 
gress for Stereology (ICS) will he 
held at Melbourne, Australia dur¬ 
ing November 1-4,1999. The Con¬ 
gress is held once in every four 
years. 

Immediately following, the 
10th ICS Satellite Conference on 
Image Analysis in Materials and 
Life Sciences (SOAMAL-99) will be 
held at Indira Gandhi Centre for 
Atomic Research, Kalpakkam, dur¬ 
ing November 7-10, 1999. The focus 
of the Satellite Conference is on 
Image Processing and Analysis, 
Applications in Materials Science 
and Biomedical Science, Pattern 
Recognition, Confocal Microscopy 
etc. As part of the Satellite Confer¬ 
ence IMAGEX-99, a technical exhi¬ 
bition on Image Processing and 
Microscopy Equipment will be 
held. 


Also a two day Course on 
Quantitative Microscopy is being 
organised. Experts like Prof. H.J.G. 
Gundersen. Prof. AM. Gokhale, 
Prof. B. Pakkenberg, Dr. GJ. Vander 
Voort, Dr. KJ. Kurzydlowski and 
Prof. L. Wonjar are expected to par¬ 
ticipate. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from C. Babu Rao, Convenor, 
SCIAMAL-99, Division for PIE & 
NDT Development, Indira Gandhi 
Centre for Atomic Research, 
Kalpakkam-603102. Fax: +914114 
403k), E-mail: cbi@igcar.emet.in 

Course in Education 
Management 

The Department of Education 
Management, SNDT Women's Uni¬ 
versity, Mumbai offers a one year 
Post Graduate Diploma in Educa¬ 
tion. The course is designed to pro¬ 
vide an understanding of basic 
management concepts and their 
application in an educational envi¬ 
ronment. 

Interested persons may contact 
Deptt of Education Mgt., SNDT 
University, Mumbai. 

Science & Technology 
Articles in Tamil 

The Bharathidasan University 
is reported to have decided to trans¬ 
late articles of national and interna¬ 
tional standards in the Held of sci¬ 
ence and technology into Tamil, 
which would be brought out in die 
form of regular journals. 

Dr. P. lagadeesan, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, said tiie task would be un¬ 
dertaken specifically for promoting 
Tamil medium in higher education. 
The university had selected science 
and technology as the area of con¬ 
centration to create an awareness on 
the latest developments in the field, 
he said. 

The university plans to sign an 
MoU with the Bhari Information 


Technology Systems Pvt. Ltd., 
(BITECH), Chennai, to run certain 
courses such as computer science 
and information technology. The 
university also planned to intro¬ 
duce new courses such as Master 
of Financial Management in the 
commerce faculty and Master of 
Fine Arts (MFA) in Bharatanatyam 
and Music and MS. Information 
Technology from the ensuing aca¬ 
demic year. The syllabi for PGDCA, 
MCA and M5c. Computer Science 
courses had been revised to indude 
the latest technology developments 
in the field, he said. 

The university's Community 
College will offer the following new 
courses from this academic year : 
diploma in computers and manage¬ 
ment, diploma in marketing man¬ 
agement, diploma in business man¬ 
agement and advanced PG diploma 
in computer applications. 

Science in Physical 
Education and Sports 

A national seminar on role of 
science in physical education and 
sports, was conducted by the De¬ 
partment of Physical Education 
Alagappa University recently. Prof. 
Salihu, Vice-Chancellor, Madurai 
Kamaraj University in his manage¬ 
rial address stressed compulsory 
physical education at school, col¬ 
lege and university level. 

Dr. M.L. Kamalesh, Dean, 
LNIPE, Thiruvananthapuram, 
while delivering the keynote ad¬ 
dress emphasised that light ap¬ 
proach, light interacting, light 
cooperatyion and light cohesion 
could only bring the laurels to the 
country. He also insisted an scien¬ 
tific and systematic approach to any 
problem. 

Five scientific sessions were 
organised in sports physiology, 
sports biomechanics, sports psy¬ 
chology, sports training and spoils 
management 
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Nearly 50 papers were pre¬ 
sented by delegates from 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Karnataka and Pondicherry and 
Tamil Nadu. Altogether 129 del¬ 
egates from all over the country 
participated. 

Dr. V.S. Sethu Madhava Rao, 
who presided over valedictory 
function emphasised scientific ap¬ 
proach in games and sports. 

World Social Science 

Report 

UNESCO has released its first 
world social science report, the lat¬ 
est in the series of world reports 
published by it in recent years on 
education, natural sciences, com¬ 
munication and culture. 

The report deals with some 
crucial problems of present day 
such as science and tchnology in 
society and development and en¬ 
vironment and asks what contri¬ 
butions social sciences have made 
to understanding, managing, and 
ultimately solving these problems. 

It also examines how the so¬ 
cial sciences are currently organ¬ 
ised, financed and practised in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, and the 
questions tackled include the 
provenance, processing, analysis 
and transmission of data, and re¬ 
lations between social science re¬ 
search policy, politics, ethics and 
die media. 

Certificate Courses in 
Astrology 

The Chaudhary Char an Singh 
University, Meerut proposes to in¬ 
troduce one year certificate course 
in Muharatvit and Jyotirvit from 
this academic session. 

Admission to these courses 
will be open to graduates. Besides 
providing systematic knowledge 
indie field of astrology the courses 
are intended to attract youngsters 


to take up astrology as a profes¬ 
sion, said Dr. Sudhakaracharya 
Tripathi, head of the Sanskrit de¬ 
partment. 

Refresher Course in 
Applied Research 

The Department of Applied 
Research of Gandhi gram Rural In¬ 
stitute recently organised a UGC 
sponsored Refresher course in Ap¬ 
plied Research in Social and Ap¬ 
plied Sciences for the college and 
university teachers. The course 
was designed with a view to 
strengthen the skills and expertise 
among the college teachers by en¬ 
riching their knowledge in re¬ 
search methods and statistical 
techniques. It enabled the teachers 
to discuss the methodological is¬ 
sues and problems in undertaking 
research in applied and social sci¬ 
ences. 

There were 55 lecture demon¬ 
stration sessions apart from field 
visits and project work. Environ¬ 
mental Pollution, Energy Conser¬ 
vation, Panchayati Raj, Peace Re¬ 
search were some of the emerging 
areas taken up for discussion and 
detailed deliberations during the 
course. 

The participant interaction 
sessions provided the teachers 
ample opportunities to present the 
research experiences from their 
own field and explore the possi¬ 
bility of undertaking inter- 
displinary research in social and 
applied sciences. 

Dr. N. Markandan, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Institute in his address 
stressed the need of research in all 
branches for the development of 
society. He observed that research 
should be conducted systemati¬ 
cally in order to achieve the devel¬ 
opmental goals and appealed to 
the teachers to give much impor¬ 
tance to the applied aspect and 
analyse the problems of the com¬ 


munity instead of merely doing 
research for the sake of a degree. 

Dr. K.M. Karuppanan, Princi¬ 
pal, R.V.S. Engineering College, 
Dindigul in his address high¬ 
lighted the role and issues in the 
priority area of research on 'Rural 
Technology' 

CSIR Librarians' 
Convention' 

National Botanical Research 
Institute, Lucknow recently organ¬ 
ised a 3 days Convention of Heads 
of Libraries and Information Cen¬ 
tres. The focal theme was "CSIR 
Libraries and Information Centres 
in the 21st Century". Sub themes of 
Convention were 

• Electronic, Digital Libraries 

• Library Networking & Re¬ 
source Sharing 

• Collection Development 

• Library & Information Serv¬ 
ices in changed situation 

• Impact on Library Manage¬ 
ment 

• CD-ROM, Internet, Networks 
and other Technological De¬ 
vices & their access modes. 

Dr. P. Pushpangadan Director 
NBRI, Lucknow delivered the wel¬ 
come address. He said that the 
need of the hour was to make In¬ 
dia creator not the imitator in the 
next century. Using the latest In¬ 
formation Technology the country 
could lead the world in this field. 

Dr. R.A. Mashelkar, Director 
General CSIR, the Chief Guest, 
said that the society was gradually 
being dominated by Information 
& Communication Technology. He 
suggested that the libraries instead 
of working as mere centres of in¬ 
formation, should become the cen¬ 
tres of knowledge- He focused an 
the importance of Internet by quot¬ 
ing a study that mentioned every 
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school going child in United States 
would have an access to Internet 
by die year 2000 and opined that 
the Librarians too should be 
trained to evolve their thinking. 

Dr. T. Vishwanathan, Director, 
INSDOC, New Delhi in his key¬ 
note address said that proper net¬ 
working could save about 40 per 
cent of time which people wasted 
in commuting from one place to an 
other besides, reducing nearly 60 
per cent of pollution spread 
through vehicles. 

The book "Current Develop¬ 
ment in Library & Information 
Science by Dr. PP. Rawat, Chief 
Librarian, SGPGI, Lucknow and 
the Souvenir were also released 
by Dr. R.A. Mashelkar on the 
occasion. 

Dr. S.R. Sinakar, Head, NEERI 
Library, Nagpur urged for the 
need of information about Indian 
environment on Internet. 

The convention adopted a 16 
point resolution which besides 
pointing out the significance of in¬ 
formation technology suggested 
bringing about qualitative changes 
in meeting the expectation of Sci¬ 
entific Community at large. 

More than sixty participants 
all over the country attended the 
Convention. 


We Congratulate tea 

1. Prof. Fradipeswar Bhatta- 
charjee, who has been appointed 
Vice Chancellor of Tezpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

2. Professor N.S. Rame- 
gowda, who has been appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Karnataka 
State Open University, Mysore. 

3. Dr. Pon. Kothandaraman, 
who has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Madras, Chennai. 


KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY KURUKSHETRA 

DIRECTORATE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ADMISSION NOTICE (1999-2000) 


Admissions to the following courses through distance 
education are open to persons from all over India and 
abroad: 

BACHELOR DEGREE COURSES: 

1. Bachelor of Computer Application* (BCA) (3-year) ParM 

2. Bachelor of Business Administration (BBA) (3-year) 

3. Bachelor of Commerce (BCom) (3-year) 

4. Bachelor of Arts (BA) (3-year) 

5. Bachelor of Lftirary & Information Science (BUb & 1.8c.) (1-year) 

MASTER DEGREE COURSES: 

6. Muter of Arte (MA) (2-year): Hindi, English, Sanskrit Panjabi. 
Political Science, Public Administration, History, Economics & 
Mathematics 

7. Master of Science (M8c) Mathematics (2-year) 

S. Master of Commerce (MCom) (2-year) 

9. Master of Financial Management (MFM) (2-year) 

10. Master of Library 8 Information Science (MUb ft 1.8c.) (1-year) 

11. Master of Marketing Management (MMM) (3-yew) 

(1-year after PGDMMM) (Admission only to Part-1 ft ill) 

MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY COURSES: 

12. Blaster of Philosophy (MPhil) (1-Vbar) : Hindi, Effctah. 
Sanskrit, Punjabi, PoHtical Science, Economics, Mathematics, 
Physical Education ft Commerce 

CERTIFICATE/DIPLOMA COURSES: 

13. Certificate in Computer Applications (CCA) (1-year) 

14. Diploma in Library ft Information Science (DUb ft 1.8c.) (1-year) 

15. P-G. Diploma in Computer Applications (PODCA) (1-year) 

16. P.G. Diploma in Journalism ft Mass Communication (PGDJMC) 
d-year) 

17. P.G. Diploma in Translation (Hindl/English) (PGDT) (1-year) 

18. P.G. Diploma in Environmental Education (PGDEE) (1-year) 

IB. P.G. Diploma in Tour ft Travel Management (PGDTTM) (1-year) 

20. P.G. Diploma in Export Marketing Management (PGDEMM) 
(1-year) 

21. P.G. Diploma in Marketing Management (PGDMM) (2-year) 

22. P.G. Diploma in Tourism ft Hotel Management (PGDTHM) 
(2-year) 

Admission to Courses at Sr. Ho. 1,2,3,13 ft 15 can alfp be 
sought through the centres of ZEE EDUCATION of ZEE TV. 

in the GULF COUNTRIES the Students can enrol themselves 
through the WISDOM INSTITUTE, P.O. BOX 29791 (Near Bus 
Juman Centre) DIMM, (UAE) with centres at ABU DHABI and 
DOHA. 

PROSPECTUS containing admission form and other (feta la can 
be had from the Manager (P ft P), K.U. Kurukshetra -136 119 
on payment of R& 7Of- at the counter or by sending a Bank Draft 
of Ra. 100/- in favour of the Registrar, K.U. Kurukshetra (Ra. 40/- 
A Ra. 70/- respectively for SC/ST candidates). Candidates must 
send two seif - addressed slips with their request for Prospectus 
and also indicate code No. CC-99 on the envelope. 

Last date: 30.09.1999 DIRECTOR 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list o i doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities (May-June 1999) 


HUMANITIES 

Fine Arts 

Drawing & Painting 

1. Joshi, Rashml Madhya Pradesh kee lok kalayon mein 
Jan kalyan ka sandeah. Department of Drawing and Painting, 
Barkatuliah University, Bhopal 

Geography 

1. Chaturvedi, Arun. Socio-economic constraints in 
optimisation of land use in Chhindwara District, MP. (Prof V 
H Deodhar), Department of Geography, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. 

2. Goswami, Gixish Chandra. Tribal and nan-tribal popu¬ 
lation of Danang District, Assam: A social geographic study. 
(Dr Md Taher), Department of Geography, Gauhati University, 
Guwahati. 

3. Hangze, Manzarhin. Spatial pattern of HIV prevalence 
in Manipur and its impact on the society and economy of 
Manipur (Dr Rocket Ibrahim), Department of Geography, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, New DeUu. 

4. Mishra, Priyadarshini. Vidisha Jile ke grameen sewa 
kendra: Ek adhivas bhugoliya adhyayan. (Dr Sarojini Pacholi), 
Department of Geography, Barkatuliah University, Bhopal. 

5. Narsimhan, Kalyani. Analytical study of curriculum of 
Geography in schools with special ref e rence to Maharashtra, UP, 
Tamil Nadu, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. (Prof V H 
Deodhar and Prof M P Salodkar), Department of Geography, 
Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

6. Samant, Vishwanath. Midnapore District: A study in 
agricultural characteristics and development (Dr K Tripathi), De¬ 
partment of Geography, Guru Ghasidas University Bilaspur. 

History 

1. Anand,Indu. Factsofsociety and culture in the Mughal 
paintings under Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan. (Dr Syed 
Jamaluddin), Department of History, Jamia Millia Islamia, New 
Delhi 

2. Ditto, Partha. Colonial Calcutta: The urban experience, 
1800-1930. (Dr Narayani Gupta), Department of History, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, New Delhi 

3. Nusrat Jahan. Bhopal ke adhuniklkaran mein Nawab 
Sultan Jahan Bcgam ka yogdan. (Dr Manjula Sharma), Depart¬ 
ment of History, Barkatuliah University, Bhopal 

Language A literature 

English 


Z Muhammed, Asha. The search for identity in Caribbean 
fiction. (Dr R Viswananthan), Department of English, University 
of Calicut, Calicut. 

3. Sethi Thnuja. Women characterisation in Hardy's major 
novels. (Dr IY Khan), Department of English, Barkatuliah Uni¬ 
versity, Bhopal 


1. Chaturvedi, Anjalika. Khandwa Jile kee Gondi ka 
vaznanabnak vishleshan. (Dr H L Shukla), Department of Lin¬ 
guistics, Barkatuliah University BhopaL 

2. Chhotu Prasad Bauddh darshan ka Hindi sahitya ke 
vishesh sandarbh mein anusheelan. (Dr Kapil Deo Mahto), De¬ 
partment of Hindi Vinoba Bhave University, Hazaribag. 

3. Matole, Seema. Naiesh Mehta ke kavya mein bimb 
vidhan. (Dr H L Shukla), Department of Hindi Barkatuliah Uni¬ 
versity, Bhopal. 

4. Pannalai Dr Kishori Lai: Vyaktilva evam krititva. (Dr 
Vinay Dubey), Department of Hindi, Barkatuliah University 
Bhopal. 

5. Sharma, Anita. Hindi ghazal aur Dushyant Kumar. (Dr 
B L Achchha and Dr K N Vashishtha), Department of Hindi, 
Barkatuliah University, BhopaL 

6. Thomas, Indira Rani. Kama leshwar kee kahaniyan: 
Samvedana aur shilp. (Dr M Easwari), Department of Hindi 
Cochin University of Science and Technology, Kochi. 

Sanskrit 

1. Vasistha, Shaloo. Lok aur shastra ke antravalamban ka 
anusheelan: Gondi aur Sanskrit ke vishesh sandarbh mein. (Dr 
H L Shukla), Department of Sanskrit, Barkatuliah University, 
Bhopal. 

7 ilugu 

1. Kanakaiah, M C. Critical study of the published free verse 
in Telugu on incidents from 1971-1995. Department of Telugu 
Literature, Potti Sreeramulu Telugu University, Hyderabad 

Urdu 

1. Sarvat Jahan. Madhya Pradesh mein Urdu shairi ka 
jadeed mil an. (Dr Aziz Ansari), Department of Urdu, Barkatuliah 
University, Bhopal. 

Religion 

1. Gul Surayia. Development of Kubraviya Sufi order in 
Kashmir with special reference to Mir Saiyid Ali Hsmdani. (Prof 
Akhtarul Masey), Department of Islamic Studies, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi 


l. Lamba, Pinkey. An artist's virion of life: A study of the 2. Shaty Ghulam Mohammad Kashmir mein tasawwuf kee 

novels of Wiliam Golding. (Dr GCSaxena), Department of Eng- tarveej mdn Reshi Sufi kahissa. (Prof Akhtarul Masey), Depart- 
Lsh, Barkatuliah University, BhopaL ment of Islamic Studies, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Get Through NET 

Nirmal Kumar Swain* 


S.P. Sood, Jaipur. Multiple Choice Questions in Library and 
Information Science. Raj Publishing House, 1999. Pp. ii +192. Price 
not stated. 


some of the questions of previous 


NET and SET stand for Na¬ 
tional Education Test and Stale Edu¬ 
cation Test respectively. A pass in 
these tests in the subject. Library 
and Information Science, is essen¬ 
tial for eligibility to be a lecturer in 
the subject, assistant librarian of 
university libraries and a college li¬ 
brarian. This book can be an asset 
to the NET/SET aspirants. But it is 
to be noted that, this volume con¬ 
tains only paper 1 of the syllabus, 
which is of "multiple choice'pattern. 

At a glance, the 'contents' 
page shows tile full coverage of the 
NET syllabus, various compo¬ 
nents of which are: 

1. library and Society 

2. library and Information Man¬ 
agement. 

3. Classification. 

4. Cataloguing & Indexing. 

5. Reference & Information 
Services. 

6. Information Science. 

7. Universe of knowledge and 
Research methodology 

8. Computer and Information 
Technology. 

One of the remarkable aspects 
of the book is that Sood has con¬ 
sulted the previous years' NET 
questions and planned the book in 
such a way that the users of the 
book should not feel the questions 
redundant It is also observed that 


*Asstt. Professor, library & 
Information Science, Barmthali 
Vutyapeeth, BanasthaU-304 022. 


years' are shuffled and re-ar- 
ranged and some questions are 
listed 'as they were'. This would 
be helpful for the freshers or first 
timers, who have never seen the 
question pattern before. For exam¬ 
ple Q. 133. "Grey Literature" 
means : (1) Audio-Visual materi¬ 
als. (2) Unpublished Seminar re¬ 
ports. (3) Internal reports not pub¬ 
lished as documents. (4) Archival 
documents, (diap. 1; p. 23.) 

A good coverage has been 
provided to 'Information Technol¬ 
ogy' and 'Research Methodology.' 
Sometimes fresh pass outs axe not 


well acquainted with these two as¬ 
pects of Uhrarianship. like Q. 113. 
The Information teduiology used 
for simulation of the human 
thought is known as: (1) Thinking 
Simulation. (2) Third generation 
computers. (3) Thought process 
mechanisms. (4) Artificial Intelli¬ 
gence. (Chap. 8; p. 183) 

Again Q. 20. A proposition 
which is yet to be put to test for 
determining its validity is called: 
(1) Generalization. (2) Law (3) Hy¬ 
pothesis. (4) Theory. 

(Chap. 7; p. 160). 

However, the reviewer ob¬ 
served that the book missed cer¬ 
tain things from users' point of 
view. The user would certainly like 
to see the syllabus and also previ¬ 
ous years questions of paper II of 
the subject. Nevertheless, it will be 
of enormous use for the NET/SET 
aspirants, as well as the examina¬ 
tions conducted by the central 


government agencies like UFSC, 
SSCetc. 


ACHARYA N.G. RANGA AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY 

RAJENDRANAGAR: HYDERABAD - 500 030 

CORRIGENDUM TO ADVERTISEMENT NOJyRC/99, DL1-7-99 

LIMITED RECRUfTMENT CONFINED TO SC A ST CANDIDATES 

II. ASSISTANT PROFESSORS: B. Faculty of veterinary Sdanca 

Published as Corroded Name No. of voeendee 

(fobsrood ss) advertised 

(4) Livestock Livestock Production 1-SC, 4-ST 

Production and and Management 

Management (Animal) 

LIMITED RECRUITMENT IN RESPECT OF OTHER CATEOORgS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS: B. Faculty of Veterinary 8ri—re 


mU Husbandry 


and Radiology 


Dairy Science 

lOC-(W) 

(Dairy Engineering) 

Dairy Science 

1-BC-A-(W) 

(Dairy Technology} 
veterinary Anatomy 

i-ec-D-w 

and Histology 


v — 

l-OC-fW) 


V. PRABHAKAR RAO 

REGISTRAR 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL SERVICES 
AV An ABLE from veteran wiftuto tti u r wfafa 30 


jomals in the areas of bnmantfes, social so- 
eves, sckace ft technology, trade ft mdnstry, 
mrei ag rmrn t rijsripfiirt , etc. Manuscripts cm 
aho he compiier-composed end converted into 
pages complete with headings, sub-headings, 
highlights, preface etc ready for priming. Give 
the ty^ manuscript and get back a floppy plus 
hard copy of print-ready pages! Contact: 
2481624; e-mail: kalyam® deO.vmljnetin or 

japimi rtia inHitiniw wn 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER TIBETAN STUDIES 
SARNATH, VARANASI-221 M7 (UR) 
INDIA 

Advertisement No. 1/1999 
Dated: 1&7J999 

Applications are invited on the prescribed 
form for the following 21 teaching posts; 

i. 5 r ro fc n wr a: Buddhist Moot Shastn-IVvo, 
llbetmJyotish-One, Tibetan Stnlpe Vktya- 
Ooe, BudJnst Stncbes-Ooe. 


Nyingma Snmpradaya-One, Gelug 
Samprathya-Two, Boddfaijt Mod Shaun- 
One, Tibetan Has AnsOue, Tibetan Boo- 
Ooe, Tibetan SfailpaVidyi-Onc, HnfrOne, 
Tibetan Wood Craft (S.T.)-One, German 
(S.O-Ooe, French (S.C.)-One, Classica] 
Chinese (S.T.Ktoe, Japanese (S.GKtae. 


Qualifications are as per UGC at n a . The 
derailed Jafeoantien am be obtained from tin 
office between 1030 ajn. to 430 pju. on all 
working days. 

Application form is available fa Ra. 75/- for 
general candidates and Rs.43/- for CT/SCcan- 
dktatier Application should reach the Registrar 
<» or before 15 JJ999. 


of this nntifiratkm Application form and otfaer 
details can be bad from the College office an 
payment of Rs. 10V-. 

7.73999 PRINCIPAL 

t 

MAS. TRAINING COLLEGE 

CHANG ANACHERKY-2 
KOTCAYAM DT, KERALA 

WANTED 

Appbcitxxs are invited for the pest of Lec- 
tmer fa Education for NSS. IWnhtg College, 


ii. 2 Waadua : Tibetan Shilps Vidya-cue, H- 
betan Aymvigyan-Onc. 

iiL 14 Lecturers : Tibetan Jyotish-Oae, 


flt.USfaqft 

REGISTRAR 

TITUS n TEACHERS COLLEGE 

HRUVALLA-689101 
WANTED 

1. Lecturcr-in-English (Community Quota) 

2. Guest Lecturer-m-HiyricaJ Science 

Q oaHfteatt anandAgt: 

Accreting to Mahatma Gandhi University 
regaiatkais relating to fl>e qoatiflcatwnrfTteach- 
cn in Darning Colleges. Apply to the Principal 
within One month from the date ofpublicatian 


sty, Kottayam, Koala. 

Quaiflrarten: As prescribed in flic Rcgahtions 


Age : As applicable for direct recniitinent of 
teadrers in Government Colleges. 
Application forms can be had from the of¬ 
fice of “The Chief Accounts ft Audit Officer, 
N.S3. Head Office, ChiDgaiariinTy -2" on pay- 
meat of Rs. 10V- by cash or Rs. 105/- by money 
order. Application duly filled should reach the 
uodosigned witfaki erne month from the dale of 
publication of tins notification. Fifty per rent 


SECRETARY 



INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, BENGAL 

CALCUTTA- 700 032 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (M.BJt.) 

DEGREE COURSE OF JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 

Applications are invited for admission to the Ttnee-Year (Evening) MBA Degree Course (Session 2000-2002) of Jadavpur University, conducted 
by die Institute of Bustoea Management, N.GE^BatgnL Classes will commence from January 2000. 

t 

EHgUHtf: Minimum academic qaahfication: 

An Honours Degree in any disapline of a recognised University. OR 

A Master or Bachelor (10+2+3) Degree in any discipline of a recognised University wid* minimum 50% marts in dm aggregate. 

Nate : No other professional qualification except Degree of a recognised University wdlfu^U the minimum eligibility requirement. 

Admission to the Course will be made on the beau of written test, interview, wrek experience (if my) and previous academic records. 

Intake Mfincltutwifl a frwdeputedcarmttAte^ 


Application Form with Information Brochure can be obtained from the Institute of Business Management P.O. Jadavpur University, 
Calcuita-700 032 between 4.00 pan. and 7.00 pm an an working days from Mooday. 5tb July, 1999 to Saturday, ?th August. 1999 on 
payment of Rs. 20V- in cadi/daft 

fVgawitatkwa «pn»Mnri«ig CSOdMatm {"""4** "*■> 7 yn •♦widinp) ntamt apfity m wiltwj hi lltwy SacBXMy far imue rf p i Mei gtad 

Application Form s on payment of Rs. 20V- each. 

Font cm also be obtained by post on payment of Rs. 20V- in Chased Bank Draft payable to*99.G£» Bengal, A/e. LJLM.” at Calcutta and tire 
imprest should be accompanied by postage stamp of Ra. IV-only. 
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^*llPieb rT8JT 3ftu)Plch 3T^f«TFT 
COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC & INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

VW, 2, T^lft *pf, f^wft-110 001 
Anusandhan Bhavan, 2, Raff Marg, New Delhi-110 001 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 5/99 


POSITION: DIRECTOR, REGIONAL RESEARCH 

LABORATORY, (RRL), JAMMU. 

CSIR, the premier agency established by the Govt, of India to undertake scientific 
and industrial research in the country, is looking for suitable scientist/teachnologist 
for the post of Director for its Regional Research Laboratory (RRL), Jammu. The 
major R&D programmes of the Laboratoiy relate to development of natural resources 
and products of and for the region; herbal drugs and pharmaceuticals; and organic 
chemistry. 

The Lab. has an annual budget of around Rs. 13 crore and a staff of over 500 out 
of which over 100 are scientists. 

The Director is Chief Executive of the Laboratory and would be responsible 
among others for realising RRL mission to develop it as a Centre of Excellence. 

The candidate for the post must be a Ph.D in the areas of R&D of the RRL with 
over 16 years of experience in teaching/R&D/management of R&D and must be a 
creative, innovative and well-established scientist/technologist of distinction and should 
preferably be around 50 years of age. He should possess leadership qualities covering 
inter-alia, a demonstrated ability to create an environment conducive to nurturing of 
high class R&D talent a proven record of inter-personal skills and an ability to 
communicate effectively. 

This is a contractual appointment for a period of six years or upto superannuation 
(at the age of 60 years) whichever is earlier. The contract can be extended in exceptional 
cases. 

The post carries the pay scale of Rs. 18,400-500-22,400 plus allowances as 
admissible to CSIR employees, with facility to share the monies realised from external 
contract R&D, consultancy and rendering of S&T services. Residential accommodation 
is provided as per CSIR rules. 

Interested candidates may send their complete biodata by 13th August, 1999 
to the Director-General, CSIR, Rafi Marg, New Delhi-110 001 (FAX - 3710618; 
E-mail:dgcsir@csiihq.ren.nic.in). 
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Retd No. RX 7180/63 



Regd. No. DL-U106/99 


ifwi 


Ttephore; 0414446810 (COM) 
Ftt 04144-36W7 
Eimt ajdMmM.wntnUn 


AN NAM ALAI UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTORATE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 


[ OPEN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM J 


ADMISSION NOTIFICATION FOR THE YEAR 1999-2000 

The Directorate offers the fdowing courses of study under the Open University System. 


No for mol educational qualification is required 


Provisional admission to the courses win be confirmed only on the £ 
applicant passing toe Entrance Test after undergoing the preparatory £ 
(orientation) course. $ 

Application Farm and Pro s pect u s can be had from The Specte/♦ 
Officer, Open Ufdvan&y System, Directorate of Distance Education, J 
AtmamaU U nl va nf ty, Annamatainagar - 508 002 ,by sendtog a 




♦ 

♦ MJL Degree Counts In 

♦ History* Economics* 

J Sociology* English 

£ Tamil Public Administration 

♦ Population Studies* 

♦ M.Com. Co-operative klanegemenf* 

The candidate should have 
J completed 21 years of age as on 
*01.07.1999. 


2 UN JtH GRADUATE COURSES | 


• 

4 BA. Oegre 

♦ History* 

J Psychology 
£ Political Science* 

♦ Tamil 

9 BJJt (Tamil) 

2 B.Sc. (Hath.) 


requfcition and a self addressed envelope of size 27 cm x 21 cm along T 
with a crossed Demand Draft for Rs. 5 G/- (US $ 10/- for oversees ! 
candidates) towa rd s the cost of application form drawn in favour of the 5 
DIRECTOR, DJD.E^ ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY, on any bank pay tele at jj 
AmamaUnagar or Chidambaram, mentioning dearly the name of the £ 
course. Demand drafts purchased on or after 01.06.1999 only wiH be $ 
accepted. Cheques, Money Orders end Postal Orders are not $ 


owsos In 

Sociology* 

Economics* 

English 

Population Studies* 

B.Com.* 

B.BA. 



3. DIPLOMA COURSE 


* 

♦ 

0 Diploma In Salva Slddhanta* 

♦ BUgtMtity: The candidate should have 
♦completed 18 years of age as on 
♦01.07.1999 for Items 2 and 3. 


(* boh English and Tamil Med ian 




Applications can also be had In person from the Directorate of $ 
Distance Education and the following Study Centres end in form ebon J 
Centres on payment of Ra Mb (US $ 10/- for overtoil candidates). * 
Appication form for al courses wil be issued upto 20.09.1999. The last * 
date for receipt of fillad-in appication is 25.09.1999. * 

Alt the Study Contra* and Information Cantraa axcapt that at X 
Annamatainagar wffl remain dosed on elf Tuesdays, Second T 
Monday* and othar public holiday*. | 

SPOT SELECTION: Spot salectian for admission to the preparatory £ 
course is made through all out Study Centres for all comes. Those who 2 
pesaed the Entrance Teat during 1996-97, 1997-96 A 1998-99 but a 
could not Join the courses ere also eligible for admission without 2 
undergoing the Entrance Test this year. £ 

Applicants are advised to write to the Directorate individually for g 
application forms and admission. The Directorate has no agente. Spurious ♦ 
applications would be summarily rejected ♦ 

PUCE: Anramelainagar Dr. L. B. VENKATRANGAN ♦ 


PUCE: Anramelainagar 
DATE: 24-06-1996 


DIRECTOR 


♦ STUDY CENTRES: ( 1 ) CHENNAI: is. Rutamni lakshmipethi 
Road, Egmore, Chwmal - 600 00B (© 655S010); (2)* 27, North Park 
*Swet, Vankeapunm, Amtattor, Chennai - 600 053; (8) 136. G.S.T. 
♦ Road, (Opp. to Vfltri Theatre), Chmmpet, Chennai . 600 044; 
A (4) TOUCHE 32-8, 7th Cnee, ThW Nagar, Tkuchi - 620 018 (® 
^760950); ($) SALEM: 15, Dr. Subtarsyen Street Salem - 696 001 
I (New Palace Theatre) (® 419660); (6) NAGERCOIL: 316-E, K.P. 
♦ Road, NagerooO -62? 003 (® 30561); (7) TRUNELVELk ROCHE 
♦ Bulkflnga, No.1-C, High Ground Road, Peteyamkottai, TbunetveU - 
*627 002 (® 572923); (8) VELLORE: 4, Tteagar^apuram, Vetoes - 
$♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦1 


832 001 (Near Lskatvnl Theatre) (® 227647); (9) MADURAI: 178. 
North VeM Street, Madurai - 626 001 (® 628327); 
(10) COMBATORE 72, Saroflni street. Ram Nager, Coimbatore • 
641 009 (© 234406); (11) KXRAIKUDI: 7. Seventh Street, 
Subraiwfopuram, Kanftudi • 630 002. (323417) 

(12) NEW DELHI: 51-A, Institutional Area, Thughkqsbte, (New 
Batm Hoepttd), New DeM • 110 062. (© 0907638); 

(13) CALCUTTA: 19, Sairiar Sankor Rote. Cdcutta - 700 029 (C 
4667216). 

rfnfonmeton Centres). 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦l 
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